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Use of All-Helical-Gear Transmission 
Made Possible by New Equipment 


speeds is a goal toward which 

automotive engineers have been 
working for years and which has first 
been achieved by the Chrysler Corpn., 
Detroit, through the use of an all- 
helical-gear transmission in its 1933 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Seed operation of gears in all 


All transmission gears, even the 
first and reverse sliding gear, trans- 
mission countershaft gears and the 
transmission reverse idler gear, are 
cut with helical teeth. Second speed 
is constant mesh. The driving gear 
is in an integral part of the clutch 
shaft. The main shaft has helical 
splines, which result in easy gear 
shifting, and it: operates on a ball 
bearing in the rear and a roller bear- 
ing in the front mounted in the main 
drive pinion. The countershaft gears 
are fitted with roller bearings, re- 
volving on a stationary countershaft. 
Incidentally, helical splines are a new 
development in transmission design. 


Parts making up the transmission 
are the main drive pinion, counter- 
shaft gear (four on a cluster), main- 
shaft second-speed gear, low and re- 
verse sliding gear, reverse idler gear, 
sliding clutch ring mating with the 
sliding clutch gear and the transmis- 
sion spline shaft. 


The Chrysler Corpn. has long been 
stressing improvement in quality as 
the outstanding development in its en- 
tire line of passenger cars. The new, 
quiet transmission as well as other 
features contributing to better car 
performance has been made possible 
by the use of high production machine 
tools and by scientific control over all 
manufacturing processes. Because 
machining costs on helical gears usu- 
ally are higher than on other types 
of gears, this transmission could not 
have been put into Chrysler, Dodge 
and De Soto cars without employ- 
ment of the latest type of gear cut- 
ting, chamfering and lapping equip- 
ment. It is an excellent example of 


By BURNHAM FINNEY 


what plant rehabilitation has done in 
placing a company in a strong com- 
petitive position. 

Accuracy Assured by Lapping 

Perhaps the most interesting oper- 
ation is the finishing of the gears 
after hardening on Fellows three-lap 
recess-type gear lapping machines, 
which smooth the contacting surfaces 
of the teeth and remove any possibil- 
ity of fillet interference due to slight 
distortions from heat treatment. This 
operation, therefore, produces more 
accurate, longer-lived and quieter 
gears. Rapidity of lapping is a major 
advantage; correction of tooth shape 
and of the helix angle of the gears 
is another benefit. 

The machine does not depend en- 
tirely upon the rotation of the work 
and laps to effect the lapping action, 
as there is a reciprocating movement 
of the work at a fairly high rate of 
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ODGE, De Soto and Chrysler 

cars have an all-helical-gear 
transmission giving silent oper- 
ation of gears in all speeds. Be- 
cause the cost of machining heli- 
cal gears usually is higher than 
on other types of gears, employ- 
ment of this transmission has 
been made possible only through 
use of the latest type of high- 
production gear cutting, cham- 
fering and lapping equipment. 
This article, describing the manu- 
facture of these gears, shows 
what plant rehabilitation has 
done to place the Chrysler 
Corpn. in a strong competitive 

position. 
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speed. This brings about an adequate 
distribution of the lapping compound 
over the contacting teeth, giving more 
efficient and more rapid lapping ac- 
tion. The spindle carrying the work 
is driven positively through change 
gears, the three cast-iron laps being 
rotated by the action of the work. 
A friction brake is applied to each of 
the three lap spindles, and the pres- 
sure can be varied to suit conditions, 
keeping the teeth of the laps in inti- 
mate contact with the work. 

A special method is used to locate 
the gear in the lapping machine and 
to hold it on the arbor. The arbor 
consists of a hollow steel shell 16 in. 
long and 3% in. in diameter, inclos- 
ing a steel spring. The arbor is locked 
in position by means of a rack and 
locking nut on the outside of the shell. 
The driving part of the mechanism is 
similar to a tang on a drill, the driver 
being composed of a bushing entering 
the gear hole and being located from 
the arbor. At the end of the bushing 
is a slot to fit the tang on the arbor 
for driving purposes. The bushing 
also has two pins which slip into four 
drive holes on the cluster gear when 
the machine starts. 


One man operates three lapping ma- 
chines. The lapping time averages 3 
min. per gear (1% min. on the drive 
and 1% min. on the coast), depend- 
ing on the number of teeth in the 
gear. 


Teeth of Gears Chamfered 


All gear teeth are finish cut on 
Fellows gear cutting machines with 
about 0.025 in. tooth thickness left 
for the finishing operation. The gear 
teeth are rounded on a Peerless gear 
tooth chamfering machine which has 
an independently-operated work-head, 
a geared-head reduction motor fur- 
nishing the power for revolving the 
work and eliminating all gearing and 
universal shafts in transmitting pow- 
er from the main 1%-hp., 1725-r.p.m. 
motor located in the base. The spin- 























































Gears are finished after hardening on Fellows three-lap recess-type gear lapping machines 

which smooth the contacting surfaces of the teeth and remove any possibility of fillet 

interference due to slight distortions from heat treatment. A special method is used to 
locate the gear in the machine and to hold it on the arbor. 


dle speed is 1800 r.p.m. A graduated 
work-base permits convenient and 
quick setting of work to the desired 
angle in relation to the cutter. The 
work spindle is a large cylinder of 
piston and sleeve construction. 

The keyway of the hardened steel 
spline shaft, on to which the cluster 
of gears fits, is ground on a surface 
grinder equipped with a special head 
and special indexing fixture. The 
mechanism for generating the helix 
lead is incorporated in the index head. 
The work-table travels back and forth 


All gear teeth are finish cut on Fellows gear cutting machines. 
About 0.025 in. tooth thickness is left for the finishing operation. 
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against the No. 3860M Norton grind- 
ing wheel, indexing at the end of 
each stroke. The grinding of six key- 
ways in each shaft is accomplished at 
the rate of 15 complete shafts an 
hour. The sides of the wheels are 
dressed at a positive angle at all times 
by a fixture on the spindle head of 
the machine. This angle is fixed and 
cannot be changed by the operator. 









Individual errors are measured to 0.0001 
Fellows gear measuring machine, which checks the shape, spacing 
and eccentricity of helical gear teeth and the helix angle or lead 
of the gears. It also inspects guides on the Fellows helical gear 





The hole for the helical spline is 
broached in the gears on an Oilgear 
broaching machine, the adapter of 
which is mounted on ball bearings. 
When the broach is drawn through 
the work, it travels without turning, 
the adapter turning instead to con- 
form to the contour of the helical 
spline. A similar process is used in 
machining the sliding clutch ring and 
sliding clutch gear, which fit into each 
other. The job is carried through 
from a single locating point. During 
rebroaching of the work to size after 
heat treatment, a special fixture is 
utilized which permits the gear to 
revolve while the broach spirals down 
through the hole. 

A Heald Size-Matic duplex grinder 
is equipped with a special pin grind- 
ing chuck. The rollers on the chuck 
are made from spring wire 1/16 in. 
shorter than the face of the tooth, 
three of them which are the same size 
as the pitch pins being used on a gear. 


Gears Undergo Careful Inspection 


If gears are not right “in the 
green,” they cannot be made right by 
being burnished or lapped. There- 
fore unusual care is taken with gears 
coming from the finish cutting oper- 
ation to assure that all requirements 
have been met. They must pass 
through three rigid examinations: on 
a Fellows Red Liner, on a Fellows 
gear measuring machine, and on a 
Chrysler-designed running-in machine 
or speeder. All three of these ma- 
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chines test the accuracy of the gears, 
but each in a different way. 

The Red Liner gives all errors in 
combination, but in such a way that 
each error can be definitely located 
and its magnitude determined. It 
checks gears for eccentricity, tooth 
spacing and tooth shape in combina- 
tion, both sides of the teeth being 
inspected at the same setting and in 
a single revolution. The test is made 
under conditions similar to that of 
actual operation. Cumulative errors 
in gears cause either velocity changes 
or variations in center distance; on the 
Red Liner the latter is employed. One 
center is flexibly mounted so that er- 
rors will cause the center to move 
toward or away from the fixed center. 
Through a multiplying lever and pen 
such movements are transferred to a 
constantly moving chart so that the 
errors recorded are in permanent 
form. Magnification is 200 to 1; the 
error in a gear of 0.001 in. would be 
indicated as a movement of 0.200 on 
the chart. 


Another task for which the Red 
Liner is employed is to tell when gear 
cutters need resharpening. It indi- 
cates the surface condition of gear 
teeth as they are left by the finish 
cutting tool. If the cutter has be- 
come dull, the Red Liner records the 
roughness of the tooth surface. 
Through these tests the Chrysler com- 
pany has learned approximately how 
many gears a tool will cut before it 
must be resharpened. 


Gears are again checked on the Red 
Liner after hardening to see whether 
the hardening operation has mate- 
rially changed conditions. If the dis- 
tortion is too great, the gears cannot 
be put through on the regular produc- 
tion basis, but must receive further 
treatment. 


Gear Measuring Machine Also 
Employed 


Whereas the Red Liner checks er- 
rors in combination, the Fellows gear 
measuring machine checks them in- 
dividually. The function of this ma- 
chine is more in the nature of inves- 
tigation than as a production unit. In 
other words, if experience shows that 
certain modifications are necessary on 
the gear tooth, the machine will de- 
termine whether these modifications 
have been obtained to limits as close 
as interchangeable production meth- 
ods can make them. It measures er- 
rors to 0.0001 in. and less. The ma- 
chine does more than check the shape, 
spacing and eccentricity of helical 
gear teeth and the helix angle or lead 
of the gears; it is also used to inspect 
the guides used on the Fellows helical 
gear shapers. 


Gears Tested for Noise 


Gears are inspected for noise and 
to determine whether bearings are in 
the proper locations and heights on 
the running-in machine. The ma- 
chine is lined up with two hardened 
and ground helical master gears which 

(Concluded on Advertising page 16) 
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Gear teeth are rounded on a 
Peerless chamfering machine. 
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Gears are checked for eccentricity, tooth spacing and tooth shape in combination on the 


Red Liner. 


This machine is also used to tell when gear cutters need resharpening. 
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Copper-Hydrogen Welding 


S is probably true of any new 
A and unusual process, hydrogen 
electric welding has come in 
for its share of misunderstanding, 
particularly as it has been in private 
use by a few large firms, and but 
little authoritative information about 
it has been published. Copper-hydro- 
gen electric welding, to call it by its 
full name, is the welding of ferrous 
metals by passing them through a hy- 
drogen-filled, electrically-heated zone 
at 2100 deg. F. Here the copper, 
which has been applied to the seam, 
alloys with the iron to form a con- 
tinuous gas-tight bond. This bond 
has been proved to be stronger than 
the steel itself. 


To most readers the pieces of iron 
or steel might seem simply soldered 
or “pasted” together by the molten 
copper. Actually, however, the iron 
and copper alloy together. Some of 
the copper goes into solid solution in 
the steel and some of the iron is dis- 
solved by the copper, to produce an 
integral copper-iron alloy bond be- 
tween the parts. This alloy is ap- 
proximately 97 per cent iron and 3 
per cent copper. Under normal con- 
ditions no free copper remains be- 


*This furnace was described briefly in 
THE IRON AGE of Oct. 6, 1932, page 536. 
Ed. 
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RODUCING a joint stronger 

than the steel, copper-hydrogen 
electric welding is done at the 
Bundy plant in a furnace capable 
of handling as many as 1000 pieces 
at a time. In addition, each piece 
may involve a dozen or more welds, 
and a car of welded parts is dis- 
charged from the furnace every 4 


min. The nature and application 
of this process are outlined in this 
article. 
vvyv 


tween the parts. Perhaps the best 
proof of this fact is that the alloy 
which forms the weld has a melting 
point practically the same as that of 
steel. Previously welded parts may 
again be passed through the welding 
furnace with no effect whatever upon 
the weld. The accompanying photo- 
micrograph (100 x) shows clearly 
how the alloy (indicated by the black 
areas) extends across the seam into 
the grain structure of the steel and 


a natural question which arises upon 
examination of a hydrogen welded 
part is: “Just how strong are these 
welds?” 


A number of tensile, compression, 
shearing, and bursting tests have 
proved that they” are stronger than 
the steel itself. For instance, a steel 
tank assembled from a length of tub- 
ing, two stamped end-plates, and a 
screw-machine threaded fitting, with 
all joints hydrogen welded, burst at 
2200 lb. hydraulic pressure, but there 
was no failure of the hydrogen welded 
seams at any point. In a series of 
tensile tests using pieces of %-in. 
bar stock which had been cut apart at 
a 45 deg. angle and reassembled by 
hydrogen welding, the steel itself 
pulled apart at stresses as high as 
66,000 Ib. per sq. in., but the welded 
joints remained intact. These are 
only a few of the many tests which 
the process has successfully under- 
gone. 

One of the salient points in con- 
nection with the process is that hy- 
drogen electric welding is welding on 


completely surrounds many of the in- 
dividual grains. 

As this process is accomplished 
with no external application of metal, 
the weld is hardly perceptible, so that 


a quantity production basis. The 
huge Zeppelin-type furnace at the 
Bundy Tubing plant* is capable of 
handling as many as a_ thousand 
pieces at one time, size being the 


TUDS in this compressor 

cylinder-head hold down a 
valve assembly and therefore 
withstand considerable torque. 
In the original design they were 
soldered at the back and had 
a tendency to loosen and turn 
under stress. They are now 
copper - hydrogen welded in 
place and will twist off before 

loosening 


7 photomicrograph at 
the top shows a section 
through two pieces of steel 
ready to be welded. Note 
the sharply defined cut 
through the grain bound- 
aries. The lower photomicro- 
graph shows the same seam 
after welding. The copper- 
iron alloy (black area) now 
extends well into the grain 
structure, and the sharp 
line of the seam has dis- 
appeared 


Att parts of this steel tank, made up of a 
length of tubing, stamped end-plates and 
a screw machine fitting, were assembled by 


copper-hydrogen welding. Hydraulic pressure of 
2200 ib. distorted the tank and split the tubing, 
but had no effect on the welded joints 
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only limiting factor. Each of these 
pieces might involve a dozen or more 
welds. As the furnace discharges a 
car of parts about every 4 min., and 
is capable of 24-hr.-a-day operation, 
its economies are comparable to those 
of any other automatic quantity pro- 
duction process. However, there are 
other economies—important savings 
in material and labor involved in pro- 
ducing the integral parts to be 
welded. Simple changes in design 
to adapt the product to hydrogen 
welding often provide not only bet- 
ter appearance, cleanliness, lighter 
weight and greater strength, but also 
much lower cost. 


Permits Intricate Assemblies of 
Stamped and Drawn Parts 


As the accompanying photographs 
show, with the use of hydrogen weld- 
ing, it is often possible to eliminate 
such expensive parts as intricate cast- 
ings and forgings, and replace them 
with inexpensive stampings, drawn 
shapes, bar stock, screw-machine 
products, etc. A header for a mul- 
tiple refrigeration installation, as- 
sembled by hydrogen welding from a 
length of tubing, stamped end-plates, 
and screw-machine fittings is the sim- 
plest sort of assembly, yet takes the 
place of a whole network of copper 
tubing and expensive brass fittings. 
Small crankshafts, camshafts, spring 
shackles, levers, etc., which would or- 
dinarily be machined from forgings, 





| NTEGRAL parts required for assembly 

of a header by means of copper-hydro- 
gen welding. These parts are assembled 
Y a snug fit, and copper is applied at or 
hear each joint before entering the furnace 


D uantity-Production Process 


By W. W. ANDERSON 


President and General Manager 
Bundy Tubing Co. 


may be assembled by hydrogen weld- 
ing from the simplest and least ex- 
pensive of integral parts. 

Still another economy results from 
the cleanliness of the welded objects 
when they leave the furnace. Being 
not only welded but also cooled to 
practically room temperature in a re- 
ducing atmosphere, they emerge clean 
and free from scale or oxides both 
inside and outside. This is of special 
advantage in the case of such in- 
closed objects as tanks, headers and 





| NTRICATE type-casting machine parts 

can be easily assembled by hydrogen 

welding. The two machined halves have 

been pinned together to assure perfect 

contact. The weld is over the entire area 
of contact 


floats where a cleaning operation af- 
ter welding would be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The fact that several of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers are re- 
designing their products to adapt 
them to copper-hydrogen welding is 


an indication that this process is tak- 
ing its place as a standard produc- 
tion method. The process has many 
possibilities; practically every prod- 





A STEEL header assembled from tubing, 

stampings and screw machine prod- 

ucts. All welds are made in a single pass- 
age through the welding furnace 


uct manufactured on a quantity pro- 
duction basis has some iron or steel 
part to which hydrogen welding could 
be applied. 





Chromium Plating with 
Fluoride Agent 


A notable paper on chromium plat- 
ing is obtainable in pamphlet form 
from the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. It is bulletin 
No. 39 of its engineering and science 
series and was written by Alfred 
Perlenfein. 


The author finds that a chromium 
plating bath with chromic acid and 
sodium fluoride as an addition agent 
is feasible. The optimum conditions 
are a concentration of 250 gm. of 
chromic acid per liter and 10 gm. of 
sodium fluoride per liter, a tempera- 
ture of 45 deg. C., and a current 
density of 15 to 65 amp. per square 
decimeter. An impervious plate di- 
rectly on iron was made at a current 
density of 31 amp. 


The fluoride batch is urged as bet- 
ter than the sulphate bath because 
it offers a wider plating range; per- 
mits the use of higher current den- 
sities, which give better efficiencies; 
gives a brighter plate, and will plate 
more quickly because of the higher 
current densities. The paper in- 
cludes a fairly extended sketch of 
the history of chromium plating. 
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Making Steel of a Uniform Quality 


HIS discussion is about the 
quality of steel in ingots. It out- 
lines a procedure by which the 
average quality can be improved, or 
rather, a method of preventing many 
of the uncontrollable factors from ad- 
versely affecting an already fre- 
quently attained quality. 


It is generally recognized that man- 
ganese in an open-hearth charge is 
beneficial; it is also generally known 
that blow-holes and pipe are related 
in some quantitative way. The es- 
tablishment of these relationships, and 
a means for utilizing them follow: 
As no two plants have identical con- 
ditions of raw materials for charging, 
rate of oxidation in the furnaces, slag 
volume, and other factors affecting 
oxidation, it must be realized that 
definite figures for one plant would 
probably have to be modified to meet 
the corresponding circumstances of 
another. These things are applicable 
in some modified form to all grades of 
steel made by any one of the commer- 
cial processes. 

The first information regarding the 
relationship between pipe and blow- 
holes, and the thought that they could 
be controlled, was published in 1902. 
An investigation, begun in 1911, re- 
sulted two years later in the syste- 
matic use of manganese ore in the 


open-hearth part of the duplex 
process making alloy steels. A few 
years later another duplex plant 


adopted nearly the same procedure 
for rail steel, and more recently 
higher manganese pig iron has become 
standard for many basic open-hearth 
plants. 


The relationship between pipe and 
blow-holes, and the means of control, 
supplied the information essential to 
the reason for, and the quantity of, 
manganese to be used. As it is in it- 
self useful knowledge, it is described 
in some detail. 


Works Do Not Keep Sufficient 
Records 


There are, of course, conditions 
other than the quality of the steel] in 
ingots which affect rolling properties, 
such as, temperature of rolling, uni- 
formity of rolling temperature 
throughout the ingot, length of time 
in the soaking pits, the condition of 
the surface of the ingot molds, and 
others. These things sometimes ob- 
scure results and lead to erroneous 
conclusions. It is unfortunate that 
steel works generally do not keep rec- 
ords in the steel-making departments 
of those important factors relating to 
quality and ultimately to the cost of 
finished products. When some infor- 
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By LEWIS B. LINDEMUTH 
Chrysler Building, New York 








mation is desired it is generally the 
procedure to conduct a special investi- 
gation with heats made under special 
observation, with special care, special 
records, and everything connected 
with them out of the normal. Such 
heats are seldom representative and 
conclusions based upon them often do 
not apply to normal production. 


The information upon which this ar- 
ticle is based is from several years 
of daily production, the heat sheets 
being so arranged that the necessary 
things were recorded. All grades of 
carbon steels were produced in the 
interval, and many of the S.A.E. and 
Ordnance alloy steels. The conclu- 
sions have been tried under widely 
varying conditions of charges and 
raw materials. I have never found 
that where the anticipated amount of 





Types of steel ingots as regards the relation of pipe, blow-holes and top surface. 


deoxidation is previously provided for, 
the quality or the proportions of the 
materials charged into a basic open- 
hearth furnace affects the quality of 
the steel produced so long as the nor- 
mal open-hearth reactions can pro- 
ceed without interruption and pro- 
vided no foreign harmful metals are 
introduced. 

In the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 1902, No. 1, an article, “The 
Influence of Chemical Composition on 
Soundness of Steel Ingots’ describes 
a comprehensive work by Brinell. 
Brinell observed the relationship be- 
tween piping, the number and loca- 
tion of blow-holes, and the appear- 
ance of the top surface of the ingots 
as an accurate indicator of the for- 
mer. He contended that the charac- 
teristics of the pipe and blow-holes 
are dependent upon the content of 
silicon, manganese and aluminum in 
the steel. He further determined the 


~ 
= 
= 





relative quantitative deoxidizing effect 
of manganese, silicon and aluminum 
to be in the proportion of 1, 17.3 and 
90 respectively. 

The relationship between pipe and 
blow-holes is approximately definite 
for all grades of steel except that 
known as “rimmed.” It varies slightly 
between grades, and slightly between 
ingots of different size and propor- 
tion, and considerably between heats 
of any grade, ingots of any size or 
proportion, if there are wide varia- 
tions in pouring temperature. 


Top Surface of Ingot Reveals 
Internal Structure 


The relationship between the ap- 
pearance of the top surface of the 
ingot, whether concave, flat, convex, 
or boiled up, is a remarkably accu- 
rate indicator of the internal struc- 
ture of the ingot with regard to pipe 
and blow-holes, provided the top sur 
face has not been retarded in freez- 
ing over, either in spots or in its en- 
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tirety, by dirt or fused brick which 
has floated to the surface after pour- 
ing. 

The accompanying sketch of split 
ingots shows this relationship in a 
more or less composite of all grades 
of steel in normal sized molds. 


The amount of manganese, silicon 
and aluminum contained in the steel 
does not control these relationships. 
Rather, the amount of these elements 
which had been added and were con- 
sumed in deoxidizing do not remain 
in the steel as metallic constituents. 
The same applies to the equivalent of 
any other elements which might have 
been used in their places. 

The proportional deoxidizing power 
of aluminum, manganese and silicon 
as determined by Brinell has been ac- 
cepted as correct. 


The ingot type represented by “C” 
is the most economical for most pur 
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poses because it requires the least dis- 
eard for pipe (about 15 per cent) 
consistent with locating the blow-holes 
sufficiently far under the surface to 
prevent their becoming a source of 
seams. The blow-holes are in such a 
position that their walls cannot be- 
come oxidized and will therefore weld 
in rolling or forging. 


Type “A” contains up to, and some- 
times exceeds 60 per cent pipe, and 
frequently secondary pipe, depending 
largely upon the pouring tempera- 
tures. 

Type “E” has boiled up violently. 
There is a top sponginess rather than 
a true pipe. The blow-holes are large 
and cover the entire area of the sur- 
faces of the ingots. Their outer ex- 
tremity is in contact with, or open 
to the surfaces. Such ingots crack 
badly in rolling and the blow-holes 
cause innumerable small and large 
seams. So-called “semi-killed” steels 
approximate this type. 

Type “B” and “D” are intermedi- 
ate between “A”—“C” and “C”—“E,” 
respectively. There are, of course, all 
degrees of ingot structure, the sketches 
being typical of distinct steps be- 
tween excessive pipe, with no blow- 
holes, to excessive blow-holes with 
little true pipe. 


To Produce Ingots of a Desired Type 


To produce a uniform type of ingot 
under the variable conditions of oxi- 
dation it is necessary to complete the 
deoxidation to the desired point with 
a deoxidizer, such as aluminum, added 
in the molds while pouring. To con- 
trol the amount added, units of the 
deoxidizer of convenient and uniform 
weight should be provided so that the 
pitmen can make additions by the 
number of pieces. A %-oz. pellet of 
aluminum is a satisfactory size. 


The steel in the ladle as it is deliv- 
ered to the pouring platform should 
have had the silicon or its substitute 
added. only in sufficient quantity so 
that, if no further additions are nec- 
essary, type “C” or “D” would result. 
The first several ingots have an arbi- 
trary number of pieces of aluminum 
added, as experience would indicate. 
By the time that two or three ingots 
have been poured, their action will 
have progressed sufficiently to deter- 
mine from them the number of pieces 
which will be required for the remain- 
ing ingots. 

Any dirt or patches of fused miate- 
rial which appear on the top smrfates 
of the ingots must be moved to the 
edge so that they will not retard the 
chilling over of any part of the top 
surface, A wooden stick is the best tool 
for this purpose. This is an essential 
proceeding. The metal which hasbeen 
poured into the ingot mold must re- 
main within the dimensions of the in- 
tended ingot size. The volume of the 
blow-holes as they are formed forces 
fluid metal of equal volume into the 
Shrinkage cavity as it is formed. If, 
however, the top surface has not suf- 
ficiently solidified to resist the pres- 


S the persistent exponent of 

the scientific handling of the 
steel-making process, Mr. Linde- 
muth here contributes a logical 
continuation of the articles from 
him appearing in these columns 
last August. His discussion this 
time centers on methods of secur- 
ing the steel desired, by nullify- 
ing, for one thing, the adverse 
effects of uncontrollable factors, 
factors which need only to be 
enumerated to be recognized. 
The author’s observations are 
made in the light of records of 
daily production over a number 
of years. 

A second part of the article 
will devote itself particularly to 
the deoxidizing phase of steel 
making. In delving into this little 
understood question, the author 
gives the billet chipping costs for 
heats of 10,000 tons of a high- 
class steel, showing how such 
costs rose with increased use of 

deoxidizers. 


sure so produced, the still molten 
metal will be forced through the top, 
“boil up,” and tke pipe cavity instead 
of being reduced will form as in the 
case of type “B” ingots but with blow- 
holes in excess of type “C.” 

A very small quantity of aluminum 
can materially alter the characteris- 
tics of an ingot. As little as one ounce 
per ton of steel will cover a range of 
as much as four of the types shown in 
the sketch. 


A Measure of Oxidation 


By producing ingots of a uniform 
type, intermediate between the ex- 
tremes shown, there is a definite end 
point to which deoxidation has been 
effected. With all controllable condi- 
tions identical, the amount of deoxi- 
dizers used in arriving at this state 
must be an indicator of the amount 
of oxidation. It would be expected 
that, with deoxidation carried to a 
uniform and definite degree of com- 
pleteness, uniform and definite roll- 
ing properties and quality of product 
would result. Deoxidizing to a uni- 
form and definite degree does not pro- 
duce steel of uniform rolling prép- 
erties or quality. A relationship does 
exist between quality and rolling 
properties and the amount of deoxi- 
dizers necessary to produce a uniform 
degree of deoxidation. The greater 
the quantity of deoxidizers necessary, 
the poorer the quality of the steel. 


Some proportion of the effective de- 
oxidizers added must have been con- 
sumed in reactions with the slag. 
Slags, however, which have a strong 
tendency to oxidize the deoxidizers 
have also the same tendency to oxi- 
dize the steel, so that conclusions need 
not be affected by these slag reac- 
tions. 


The total amount of deoxidizers 
added and oxidized, calculated to the 
equivalent of manganese, using Bri- 
nell’s figures for the relative effective- 
ness of manganese, silicon, and alumi- 
num, indicates that seldom less than 
the equivalent of 1 per cent, gener- 
ally about 1.50 per cent, and some- 
times as much as 2.50 per cent man- 
ganese is necessary to effect a defi- 
nite degree of deoxidation. 

The question of deoxidation 
will be discussed at length in the 
concluding part of this article. 





Corrosion Loss of lron 


and Steel 


World losses of iron and steel by 
corrosion and by wear and tear have 
again been discussed by Sir Robert A. 
Hadfield, the indefatigable British 
metallurgist, famous among other 
things as the inventor of manganese 
steel and transformer steel. In 1922 
in a paper read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on “Corrosion of 
Ferrous Metals” he stated that the 
yearly loss by corrosion was probably 
no less than £700,000,000 sterling. In 
an article in a supplement of the 
Times, of London, of Jan, 28, he sug- 
gested that the total monetary losses 
must reach between £500,000,000 and 
£700,000,000 each year. 


The loss due to wastage in 1932 he 
puts at 67,000,000 tons, or some 19,- 
000,000 tons in excess of the actual 
production for that year. At the be- 
ginning of 1931, he adds, it was esti- 
mated that the world’s stock of iron 
and steel in use was about 1,200,000,- 
000 tons. The world, he asserted, has 
literally been starving itself of iron 
and steel and “this state of affairs 
cannot continue indefinitely.” 


lron Consumption for 
Electrical Power Supply 


The amount of iron required to gen- 
erate and distribute electrical energy 
is estimated at 60 tons for each 1000 
kw. by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, who 
disctssed the use of steel in the world 
in a supplement to the Times, of Lon- 
don, Jan. 28. He puts the total 
amount now in use as between 5,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 tons. During the 
peak year of 1929, it is estimated that 
the world used 300,000,000,000 kwhr. 
of electrical energy, of which 125,- 
000,000,000 kwhr. were consumed in 
the United States. On the score that 
the world consumption might be re- 
garded as equivalent to the total ca- 
pacity engaged for 3000 hr., the total 
capacity would. be 100,000,000 kw. 
Thus with 100,000 units each of 1000 
kw. and 60 tons of iron required for 
each 1000 kw.; we would arrive at the 
6,000,000 tons mentioned by Sir 
Robert. 
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Rustless Steel Employed In 


Fan Construction 


fans were classified according to 

the shape and rotation of the 
blades in their wheels. From a con- 
struction standpoint, they may be 
classified in another manner, namely, 
as to their size and weight. There is 
no particular relation, however, be- 
tween the first and second classifica- 
tions. For example, the old style pad- 
dle-wheel fan, usually thought of as a 
heavy fan, quite often is made very 
light for light duty. The multi-blade 
fan having a number of smaller 
curved blades can be made as heavy 
as any duty demands even to cast 
rustless steel blades. 


[: the previous article, centrifugal 


Fans classified according to size and 
weight may be subdivided into light, 
medium and heavy. Fans with wheels 
somewhere between 3 and 6 ft. in di- 
ameter may be called light when they 
are made of No. 14 to No. 12 gage 
material; medium when they are made 
of No. 10 to No. 8 gage material; 


HIS Sirocco fan, (at right) designed for 1000-deg. F. opera- 
tion, has a rustless steel wheel and a '%-in. steel plate 
housing. Welding was employed in the housing construction. 


a 


Sirocco fan wheel made of rustless steel for operation at 


1200 deg. F. 
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Assistant Chief Engineer 
American Blower Corpn., Detroit 


and heavy when % to %-in. plate is 
used, 

The pressure the fan produces does 
not determine mainly how heavy it 
is to be made when rustless steel is 
employed. The housing is sufficiently 
strong to resist any bursting pressure 
or collapsing suction this type of fan 
can produce. Likewise, a wheel can 
be made of light gage material, and 
still run to very high speeds. When 
the fan-handles clean, cold air, metal 
gages are selected largely with a view 
to eliminating vibration. 


Thickness of Material Affects Life 
of Fan 


It is the kind of atmosphere the 
fan moves that determines the thick- 
ness of its plate. Where a corrosive 


gas is involved, for example, the life 
of the fan is about proportional to 
the thickness of its parts, as well as 
to the effectiveness of the alloy se- 
lected to resist a given reagent. To 
a less extent, the life of the fan is 
proportional to the thickness of the 
parts where abrasive-carrying gases 
are involved, because the surface or 
skin of the metal has a longer life 
per unit of thickness than the center 
of the metal. The same is more or 
less true for the parts of the hous- 
ing exposed to elevated temperatures, 
where scaling is the determining fac- 
tor in the life of the fan. It has 
been found, however, that there is no 
commercial workable alloy that re- 
sists the abrasive action of materials 
such as coke breeze, fly ash, etec., more 
effectively than mild steel. 


If the proper material is selected a 
rustless steel fan made of No. 10 
or 12 gage material for handling cor- 
rosive gases will last about as long 
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as a fan made of % or %-in. miid 
steel plate. 


Another very important detail of a 
centrifugal fan, as well as of other 
machinery, is the construction of its 
shaft and bearings. The size of the 
fan shaft is not selected on the basis 
of strength alone, but also to eliminate 
vibration. If a wheel is hung from 
a good stiff shaft the critical speed of 
which is 15 to 35 per cent above the 
maximum operating speed of the fan, 
and if the wheel is given a reasonably 
good static balance, and further, if 
the bearings are on substantial foun- 
dations, there will be no noticeable 
vibration produced when the fan is 
operating at any speed from no-speed 
up to full speed. This is true though 
the fan wheel is repaired and bal- 
anced on the job. Generally, such a 
wheel will not have to be given a run- 
ning balance. A static balance will 
suffice. 


Excessive Heat from Too Large 
Bearings 


Carrying the size of the bearing, 
however, to the large extreme is not 
good engineering, because after the 
shaft and bearing is large enough to 
avoid the first critical speed, any 
larger bearing and its accompanying 
shaft through the bearing, is rubbed 
at an unnecessarily high speed. A 
sensible limit of shaft speed in the 
bearing is 35 to 40 ft. per sec. Where 
anti-friction bearings are used, they 
likewise, if too large, will produce ex- 
cessive heat. 


Shafts of fans handling gases at 
elevated temperatures should be al- 
lowed to “float” at the end opposite 
the drive. By this is meant the bear- 
ing adjacent to the drive should be of 
the “fixed” type to prevent any longi- 
tudinal movement of the shaft. This 
assures smooth operation of the flex- 
ible or hydraulic coupling between the 
fan shaft and the driving unit. The 
other end should be allowed sufficient 


longitudinal movement to accommo- 
date expansion or contraction due to 
any temperature change in the shaft. 
Some shafts expand as much as % in. 

Any anti-friction bearing must be 
of the self-alining type because the 
bearing parts and surfaces are “hard.” 
“Soft” bearings, such as those of bab- 
bitt, generally are of the rigid type. 


a as 


N this article, the second on 

the subject, Mr. Kice discusses 
briefly the factors influencing the 
thickness of plate used in fans 
that handle high-temperature 
and corrosive gases and abrasive 
material. Shaft and bearing re- 
quirements are also outlined. The 
first article appeared in THE 
IRON AGE of March 30, page 

507. 
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Once lined up during the original in- 
stallation, they remain alined, any 
slight misalinement being taken up in 
“running in” the bearing. 


The illustrations show fans made 
of 18-8 rustless steel. The Sirocco 
wheel tie rods, normally upset and 
forged, terminate in cast pads made 
either of the 18-8 alloy or of Ni- 
chrome. These castings are riveted 
to the outside rim and the 18-8 rods 
threaded into the castings. The rein- 
forcing ring is used to prevent the 
blades from “wilting,” as this fan is 
made for operation at about 1200 deg. 
F. The hub is cast of the same mate- 
rial as the terminal pads. All other 
parts are 18-8 alloy, including the 
key and shaft. 


This housing is welded, though it 
also could be riveted provided any 
mild steel structural parts are prop- 
erly isolated. Rustless steel can be 


Beaded rustless steel fan built for the tobacco industry (above) 


Radial wheel designed for maximum-pressure high-temperature 


service. 


welded readily. Generally are weld- 
ing is easily accomplished with an 
18-8 alloy coated rod of about the 
same thickness as the metal to be 
welded, provided the polarity of the 
work is reversed. The part to be 
welded is made the negative terminal 
of the electric circuit from the weld- 
ing generator. THE IRON AGE of Dec. 
31, 1931, page 1689, contained good 
instructions for the electric are or 
gas welding of rustless steel. 





E. T. Weir Sees Growing 


Volume of Business 


E. T. Weir, chairman, National 
Steel Corpn., in a statement given to 
Forbes Magazine, reports greater con- 
fidence in steel prices and “a reduced 
but growing volume of business” since 
the bank holiday. 

“We have observed an improving 
business trend, with a small and grad- 
ual increase in incoming specifications 
since the resumption of partial bank- 
ing facilities over the country,” said 
Mr. Weir. “The volume is still, how- 
ever, considerably under that preced- 
ing the bank holiday. Our sales force 
reports a much improved sentiment 
on the part of buyers and more con- 
fidence in price stability.” 

In a statement to the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, Mr. Weir said that sal- 
ary cuts recently announced by the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
which have spread to some other steel 
companies, will not apply to National 
Steel employees. “My recent state- 
ment opposing wage cuts in the steel 
industry,” said Mr. Weir, “repre- 
sented the unanimous opinion of those 
with whom I am associated in this 
company and was intended to apply to 
salaried employees as well as wage- 
earners. We have not in any way 
changed the opinion which it ex- 
pressed. 
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Chart 29—The Growth of the Dollar Volume of Production 
TABLE GIVING DATA FROM WHICH CHARTS 29 AND 30 ARE DRAWN 
——————- Millions of Dollars———— — - Relatives— 
Materials Production Value Added 
Fuel Value W. P. I. W. P.L. 
Total Purchased Added by i.e. Physical ie. Phys. 
Year Production Energy Manufacture Volume Vol. Equiv. 
1849 1,019 555 464 1,696 772 
1859 1,886 1,032 854 3,092 1,400 
1869 3,386 1,991 1,395 3,600 1,493 
1879 5,370 3,397 1,973 9,100 3,357 
1889 9,372 5,162 4,210 16,450 7,335 
1899 11,407 6,576 4,831 21,850 9,250 
1904 14,794 8,500 6,294 24,800 10,545 
1909 20,672 12,143 8,529 30,600 12,620 
1914 23,988 14,278 9,710 35,250 14,260 
1919 62,042 37,233 24,809 44,700 17,900 
1921 43,653 25,321 18,332 44,720 18,780 
1923 60,556 34,076 25,850 60,100 25,690 
1925 62,714 35,936 26,778 60,550 25,860 
1927 62,718 35,133 27,685 65,750 28,900 
1929 70,420 38,520 31,900 73,000 33,050 
1931 41,333 21,420 19,913 56,650 27,290 
Source—“Statistical Abstract,” 1932, p. 730. 
W. P. I.—Wholesale Price Index. 
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By WALTER S. GIELE 


[es output of industry has two 
aspects—money value and phys- 
ical volume. Each of these in 
turn may be considered as an aggre- 
gate total or with respect to the rela- 
tive average productivity of the in- 
dividual wage earner and with re- 
spect to the relative average produc- 
tivity per horsepower. 


Money value of output or physical 
value of output in any appropriate 
unit may be divided into two parts 
—the value or quantity of raw ma- 
terial, of fuel for power or purchased 
power and the value added by manu- 
facture or quantity of manufactured 
units produced. 


The distinction between these two 
parts is important because the prod- 
uct of one industry often is the raw 
material for another. Thus aggre- 
gate value output of all industries 
involves much duplication since the 
same items may be included more 
than once as they pass from one in- 
dustry to another industry. Value 
added by manufacture, however, elimi- 
nates, at each step, the value taken 
into the process as raw material and 
measures, therefore, the fabrication 
only. 

“Statistics of value of output are 
unsatisfactory as a measure of 
changes in production over a long 
period,” says “Commerce Yearbook,” 
1926, pp. 138-24, “because of the 
marked variation in the buying power 
of money. A rough approximation of 
the true movement, however, may be 
gained by comparing value statistics 
with the general wholesale commodity 
price index.” 


In considering measures of produc- 
tion in terms of physical volume it is 
important to bear in mind that there 
is involved an aggregate of countless 
millions of different kinds of things 
for which there is no single composite 
unit like gallons of automobiles. 
“Highly elaborate commodities, in 
many instances, can not be reported 
at all in terms of quantity and in 
many other cases the quantities are 
not comparable from census to cen- 
sus on account of differences in qual- 
ity, style, shape and size.. The quan- 
titative increase in articles not them- 
selves comparable quantitatively can- 
not be . satisfactorily estimated by 
adjusting the statistics of value by 
price indexes. A large proportion of 
them are newly developed articles in 
the production of which improve- 
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N this, the seventh article in the 
author’s factual study of the 
results of mechanization, he 
deals with physical volume and 
productivity as recorded over the 
long term period. 


Two methods of approach are 
utilized in arriving at the under- 
lying trends; total values and 
physical volume being the media. 
Present indications, according to 
the author, indicate that horse- 
power per unit of physical vol- 
ume has passed its maximum. 


ee 


ments take place with exceptional 
rapidity, while the exceptional in- 
crease in output likewise tends to re- 
duce the cost of production. Thus, 
for illustration, numerical quantities 
of automobiles produced in 1909 
would include all grades of quality 
from the least expensive to the most 
expensive and in no grade would be 
precisely comparable to numerical 
quantities of automobiles produced in 
1929. A comparison of the numeri- 
cal quantities of the early crystal sets 
with the radio sets of today would 
be another case in point. 


Underlying Trends Not Obscured 


The extent of change shown by the 
accompanying charts is, however, of 
such magnitude that underlying 
trends could not be obscured by lack 
of precision in the data. For in- 
stance, money value of production in 
1929 was approximately seventy times 
the corresponding value in 1849. In- 
dicated physical volume of produc- 
tion in 1929 was more than forty 
times the corresponding value in 1849. 
Wage earners in 1929 were nearly ten 
times wage earners in 1849 and 
horsepower in 1929 was nearly twen- 
ty-five times horsepower in 1869. It 
is possible, also, to check volume de- 
rived from value by figures obtained 
directly from quantities in terms of 
physical volume reported as such. 


Dollar Volume of Production 


Chart 29 shows the growth in dol- 
lar volume of production together 
with its two components, raw mate- 
rial, power fuel and purchased power 
on the one hand, and value added by 
manufacture on the other. The three 
curves move upward substantially in 
unison, value added by manufacture 
being uniformly somewhat less than 
half the total value of product. 





While no attempt has been made to 
develop a trend line, the general char- 
acteristics of the chart suggest an 
“S” form curve of growth from the 
turn of the century, preceded by the 
latter portion of an earlier growth of 
similar characteristics. It might be 
concluded that the end of the 19th 
century marked an approach toward 
a saturation point with respect to 
the desire and ability of the popula- 
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tion to absorb manufactured goods. 
With the new century came, it ap- 
pears, a new and higher plane of liv- 
ing with new desires and an acceler- 
ated absorption of goods. This new 
“S” appears, in turn, to be levelling 
off. The need for a new stimulus has 
been suggested by a number of 
writers. 

Chart 30 is derived from Chart 29 

(Continued on Page 571) 
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Chart 30—The Growth of the Relative Physical Volame of Production” ( Derived’ from ‘Chart 29 
by dividing by wholesale pri¢e index) 
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Air-Painting Machine 


ie applying cold materials, such as 
paints and lacquers, to metal, 
wood, paper and other materials, for 
decorative purposes, the air-painting 
machine illustrated operates auto- 
matically except for loading and un- 
loading. It applies a uniform coat, 
as light or heavy as desired, and at 
any lineal speed within the ability of 
the operator to load the work. The 
automatic air guns are under accu- 
rate control, permitting uniform fan 


Operates Automatically 


spray of proper width, and they cut 
in only as each sheet passes into the 
coating position. Obviously, this ar- 
rangement eliminates waste of mate- 
rial. 

The machine is made by the 
Paascke Airbrush Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, which also builds 
large and small machines of similar 
design, with or without drying units, 
for applying hot and cold liquids to 
sheets, roll stock or shapes. 





Small Plating Machine 


NEW model, designated as the 
4 Maximus Junior plating ma- 
chine, is marketed by the Udylite 
Process Co., Detroit. It is intended 
particularly for plants that have fre- 





The plating machine has a 21x 28-in. tank 
22 in. deep and weighs 180 Ib. 
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quent small rush jobs, or insufficient 
work for the larger plating machines. 

The machine is a complete plating 
unit in itself. The tank is of welded 
heavy steel construction. The remov- 
able cylinder, holding the parts to be 
plated, is of perforated Formica. A 
hand hoist and drain board for rais- 
ing the cylinder and conveniently 
emptying the load without slop or 
loss of solution are provided. 

The unit is furnished in either 
belt or direct electric motor drive, 
the latter giving the advantage of 
placing the machine in any position 
regardless of belting and shafting. It 
is supplied completely assembled with 
anode rods and connections. The tank 
is 28 in. long, 21 in. wide and 22 in. 
deep. The cylinder is 12 in. in diam- 
eter, 12 in. long. The weight is ap- 
proximately 180 lb. 


New Method of Welding 
Heavy Plates 


N the Murex “straight gap” arc 
welding process announced by the 
Metal & Thermit Corpn., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, plates may be welded 
without first veeing or grooving the 
edges. The process is particularly 
suited to the joining of heavy plates, 
which may be used as they come from 
the mill. Any modern are welding 
set capable of delivering 300 amp. 
may be used. 


Greater welding speed and appreci- 
able lowering of cost are claimed, the 





latter being obtained by eliminating 
all preparatory work and reducing 
the quantity of weld metal required, 
Welding time is said to be reduced 
by half. It is further stated that tests 
in outside laboratories indicate that 
“straight gap” welds are physically 
superior ~ many ways. 

The company also announces the 
addition to its line of heavy mineral 
coated electrodes, a new electrode 
known as the Murex Universal. This 
is for use on mild steel and may be 
employed in either flat, vertical or 
overhead work. Smooth, clean de- 
posits having high tensile strength 
and ductility are obtained. Either 
the Murex Cresta or the new Univer- 
sal electrode may be employed in the 
“straight gap” process. 


Wire-Stayed Fiber Boxes 


for Steel Products 


| A get ve for carrying nails, 
brads, bottle caps and other metal 
products, the wire-stayed container 
illustrated is said by its makers, the 
Nelson Corpn., Standard Oil Building, 





Baltimore, not to bulge under pres- 
sure from a shifting load or when 
stacked. Each of the side walls is 
held constantly in perpendfcular plane 
by wire stays which extend from the 
center of one wall to the center of the 
opposite wall and are secured by thin 
metal plates on the outside, as shown. 


The box itself is of the regular 
slotted type, made either of corru- 
gated or solid fiberboard. It is de- 
livered to the user knocked down, 
with the wire in place. If partitions 
are used, these also come in place. 
The compartments permit shipment 
of assorted sizes of nails, brads, etc. 
Patents covering this type of box are 
pending. 





H. A. Brassert & Co., Chicago, have 
contracted with the Globe Oil & Re- 
fining Co. to build a battery of 
Knowles coke ovens for its Lemont, 
Ill., refinery. 
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Squaring Shear 
With Slide 
Arranged to 

Return at Any 

Point of Stroke 


COMPENSATING drive that per- 

mits instant stopping and return 
of the slide at any point of its stroke, 
without completing the cycle, is an 
outstanding feature of the new line 
of squaring shears being announced 
by the Schatz Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. With this drive a plate can be 
cut into as far as desired instead of 
having to make the complete cut, and 
thus a considerable saving made in 
preparing many types of developed 
blanks. 

A multiple-friction disk clutch with 
brake is provided. There is a bevel- 
ing attachment for cutting “Y” or 
“V” welding edges, and also a side 
shear. The latter comprises cross- 
cut blades located at right angles to 
the long shear blades, and when trim- 
ming a narrow strip from a long plate 
it serves to snip off the trimmings at 
the end of each stroke, thus facili- 
tating further feeding. The upper 
blade is attached to the slide and the 
lower blade is held in a swing-away 
holder. 


An automatic plate hold-down that 
is self-regulating according to the 


Power Unit Has Highly 
Variable Speeds 


VARIABLE-SPEED power unit 

which may very well be described 
as built with a ball thrust-bearing, in 
which, however, the balls are in the 
form of fixed rollers and the ball races 
are flat circular disks, has been put 
on the market by the Merritt Engi- 
neering & Sales Co., Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y. It is known as the Stanley 
speed variator and is obtainable in 
sizes for delivering 2 to 20 hp. The 
disk and roller traction principle used 
provides for a speed range of three 
to one with an infinite number of 
speeds between these limits. 


The rollers are in three pairs. These 
three pairs are arranged radially in 
a plane perpendicular to the shaft. 
They are positively driven from the 
motor, which is located in the upper 
part of the unit, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The three 


pairs are held between two disks. 





thickness of the plate is another fea- 
ture of the new machines. This hold- 
down can be swung up out of the way 
to provide free access when removing 
the blades, as for grinding. Another 
type of hold-down provides an illumi- 
nated line reflected on the plate which 
corresponds to the cutting edge. This 
hold-down incorporates a safety de- 
vice to prevent injury to the oper- 
ator’s fingers, either from the blades 
or the hold-down itself. 


The shear blades of these machines 
are considerably longer than the “be- 
tween housings” dimension, a ma- 
chine measuring 10 ft. between hous- 
ings having, for example, a blade 
length of 11 ft. 8in. The lower tool, 





The disks are secured to the output 
shaft. The rotation of the rollers 
through their adhesive contact with 
the disks imparts rotary motion to 





Power is delivered from the motor in a 

wide range of easily adjusted speeds by the 

Stanley speed variator, which is built in 
sizes of 2 to 20 hp. 


fixed to an L-shaped tool-steel blade, 
may be easily adjusted vertically and 
horizontally to assure uniformly ac- 
curate cuts. 


Other features include a safety de- 
vice to prevent accidental tripping or 
second stroke, and use of high-grade 
squaring edges front andrear. Heavy 
machines without the flywheel can be 
furnished; these employ a direct mo- 
tor drive which is said to result in 
substantial savings in power. Shears 
equipped with friction disk clutch are 
available in 80 sizes, and smaller ma- 
chines with steel bolt clutch may be 
had in 26 sizes. Frame design and 
construction are said to be such as to 
assure against spring or breakage. 


the disks. When the rollers are in 
their outermost radial position the 
disks are given their slowest speed, 
and when the rollers are moved into 
the innermost position the disks are 
revolved the most rapidly. 


The Merritt company has prepared 
a little diagram to explain features of 
construction as well as the principle. 
For example, by means of a simple 
spring arrangement the driven disks 
are pressed against the rollers a pre- 
determined amount to secure the de- 
sired tractive result and there is a 
balancing of the thrust loading, serv- 
ing to sustain the claim that the 
variator has only the normal shaft 
load reactions. 





Production of steel barrels in Jan- 
uary totaled 292,201 units compared 
with 300,570 units in December, ac- 
cording to reports received by the 
Bureau of the Census from 26 estab- 
lishments. 
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NNOUNCEMENT by subsidiary 
companies of the United 
States Steel Corpn. is made of 


the development of a method of sta- 
bilization of 18-8 (18 per cent chro- 
mium, 8 per cent nickel) stainless 
steels with titanium addition. The 
corporation says: 

“A distinctive contribution to the 
art of metallurgy is involved in this 
important development which effect- 
ively removes for the first time the 
hazard of intergranular corrosion, a 
phenomenon which has _ heretofore 
been such a serious factor in installa- 
tions where heat treatment is im- 
practicable after welding and in cases 
where these steels are used in appli- 
cations involving high temperatures.” 


The process and methods of heat 
treatment used in the production of 
USS Stabilized 18-8 are covered by 
patent applications now pending on 
behalf of the subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corpn. 
This product is now available in all 
stainless steel products manufactured 
by subsidiary companies of the cor- 
poration. 


Practice What They 
Preach 


Rendered obsolete by the develop- 
ment of more modern types of auto- 
matic screw machines, the machines 
shown in the picture below have been 
discarded by the National Acme Co., 
Cleveland, and are piled in the yard to 
be broken up for scrap. The pile is 
composed entirely of automatic screw 
machines, several hundred in number. 
The decision of the company to re- 
move the manufacture of its auto- 
matic screw machines from Windsor, 
Vt., to its Cleveland plant, where it is 
centralizing its manufacturing activi- 
ties, led to the thorough renovation of 
all of its manufacturing facilities. Al- 
though the machines are'still in oper- 
ating condition, they will be replaced 
by modern machinery. Referring to 
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Steel Corporation to Patent 
Titanium in Rustless Steels 


the scrapping of these machines, F. H. 
Chapin, president of National Acme 
Co., stated: “We consider it a hope- 
less attempt to meet modern competi- 
tion with obsolete machine tools even 
though they may be in good condition. 
We not only recommend rehabilitation 
to our customers—we believe in tak- 
ing our own medicine.” 





C. Newman Wire Co. and 
J.D. Crosby Co. Combine 


The C. Newman Wire Co., Inc., 25 
Church Street, New York, and its 
manufacturing affiliate, the J. D. Cros- 
by Co., whose cold-rolled strip mills 
are at Pawtucket, R. I., have consoli- 
dated their interests and formed a 
new company to be known as the 
Newman-Crosby Steel Corpn. The 
company states that the sole reason 
for the consolidation is to effect econ- 
omies through the elimination of cer- 
tain activities that are now dupli- 
cated. The accounting department 
will be moved to Pawtucket, but no 
changes in personnel of the merged 
companies are contemplated. 

Officers of the new corporation are 
Gordon Gordon, chairman of the 
board, Charles Newman, president, 
M. A. Harris, vice-president in charge 
of sales, and Robert G. Ashman, vice- 
president in charge of production. 





Breweries to Make Large 
Motor Vehicle Purchases 


WASHINGTON, April 4.— Purchase 
will be made in the near future by 
numerous breweries of 4590 trucks 
and 4960 passenger automobiles, while 
$20,000,000 will be spent annually for 
maintenance of this equipment, ac- 
cording to the Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce. Some 
breweries are reported to be over- 





hauling motor vehicles at a total cost 
of approximately $6,000,000. 

The estimate of brewery purchases 
is part of a general survey made by 
various divisions of the department. 

The Electrical Equipment Division 
reports that manufacturers of refrig- 
erators are spending money and add- 
ing men to their payrolls in anticipa- 
tion of increased sales. One com- 
pany, it is stated, has spent approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 for new equipment 
within the past few weeks and $2,- 
500,000 for materials to be used in 
the manufacture of refrigerators. 

New designs for refrigerators are 
reported coming into the market and 
additional new models are in prospect. 
One manufacturer is producing a 
small “beer cooler” to be installed in 
hotel rooms. Others are reported to 
be making changes in existing models 
so that one compartment may ac- 
commodate beer bottles. 


It is stated also that sales of beer 
pumps and other devices to be used 
in the retail sale of beer are under 
way. 





Fabricated Steel Plate 
Orders Up in February 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—February 
orders for fabricated steel plate rose 
to 16,588 tons from 11,128 tons in 
January, reports by 48 manufacturers 
to the Bureau of the Census show. Of 
the total, 8347 tons was for oil storage 
tanks and 7660 tons for miscellaneous 
purposes. 





Legislation Urged Against 


Depreciated Currencies 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Prompt en- 
actment of legislation to protect 
American industries and wage-earn- 
ers against the destructive competi- 
tion of imports from countries having 
depreciated currencies was strongly 
advocated in a report presented last 
Friday to the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The report was sub- 
mitted by the chamber’s foreign com- 
merce committee, of which James A. 
Farrell is chairman. 
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Has the Dollar Been 


UR national wealth at the end 
() of 1932, according to an esti- 
mate by the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, was smaller than for 
any year since 1916. The decline, of 
course, is in terms of dollars, since 
the physical wealth of the country has 
increased markedly in the 16-year pe- 
riod. We are poorer not in terms of 
the world’s goods but in terms of the 
symbols that stand for those goods. 
Particularly rapid appreciation of 
the dollar has occurred during the 
current depression. Those who con- 
fuse the symbol for wealth with 
wealth itself have called this increase 
in the value of the dollar necessary 
and salutary. The difficulty is that 
the demand for symbols has gotten 
out of bounds. With the dollar value 
of wealth sinking, the universal pref- 
erence is for dollars rather than 
wealth. 


Efforts to stop the stampede for dol- 
lars have been made throughout the 
last three years. Public works were 
tried as a means of creating a de- 
mand for goods as opposed to dollars. 
The Federal Reserve system, through 
its open market policy, attempted to 
entice dollars into trade and invest- 
ment. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, by lending to hard- 
pressed banks and railroads, tried to 
obviate the necessity for converting 
securities into dollars. But, to date, 
opposing forces have been too strong. 
The drafts on our gold by foreign 
countries, the hoarding of money by 
our own citizens, and the failure of a 
large number of banks to reopen after 
the banking holiday are notable among 
influences that have added impetus to 
deflation. The inevitable result has 
been further reduction of production 
and new recruits for the already 
crowded ranks of the unemployed. 


Decline in Income, Increase 
in Tax Burden 


Diminished wealth production has 
meant smaller income. Idle dollars 
and idle workmen earn nothing. The 
magnitude of the shrinkage is indi- 
cated by the fact that our national in- 
come in 1932 was only 44 per cent of 
what it had been in 1929. As income 
has dried up the proportion of it going 
into taxes has risen. Last year 40 
per cent of our income was absorbed 
by Federal, State and local govern- 
ments as against only 15 per cent in 
1929. 

This heavy tax burden represents 
a condition and not a theory. It is a 
load that is obviously too heavy for 
business to bear. Hence the action of 
Washington in drastically cutting 
Federal expenditures has been gener- 
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ally applauded. However, balancing 
the budget on paper is not balancing 
it in fact. Outlays can be reduced, 
but income cannot be accurately fore- 
east. If the price and production 
trends continue downward, tax rev- 
enues will fall below present esti- 
mates. The Government can do all 
of the things said to be needed to re- 
store confidence, but the real impetus 
for an increase of national income 
must come from business itself. 


_Maladjustments That Are Replaced 
= by Maladjustments 


Orthodox economists contend »that 
all that is required to start the wheels 
of industry moving is to wipe out mal- 
adjustments in wages and’ prices. 
They have applauded all reductions in 
prices and wages as essential steps in 
this leveling process. But they have 
overlooked or minimized the fact that 
their formula merely exchanges one 
set of maladjustments for another 
which is equally serious. Fixed 
charges of all kinds, whether in the 
form of railroad or industrial bonds, 
farm mortgages, or encumbrances on 
workmen’s cottages, have, in increas- 
ing number, grown so burdensome as 
to become unbearable. Bitter-end de- 
flationists, in their zeal to achieve the 
blessed state of economic balance, rec- 
ommend bankruptcy for business or- 
ganizations and foreclosure for farm- 
ers and workmen as the only logical 
course. And it must be admitted that 
events, so far, have drawn us in that 
direction. 


The final consequences of such a 
drastic readjustment would be: hard 
to forecast. Aside from the injustice 
and inhumanity to those who are de- 
prived of their hard-earned equities, 
there is the danger of inflicting grave 
injury on countless others who are 
not directly concerned. It need only 
be mentioned that insurance eom- 
panies and saving banks have a large 
stake in bonds and mortgages, and 
their assets cannot be impaired with- 
out serious loss to policyholders and 
depositors. 


“Sauce for the Goose” 


But even the logic of the ultra de- 
flationists usually breaks down at this 
point. “Of course,” the refrain goes, 
“we must defend the position of in- 
surance companies and banks. They 
represent the very foundation of our 
economic structure.” But if an ex- 
ception is to be made for institutions, 
justice demands that the same excep- 


Over-inflated? 


tion be made for businesses and indi- 
viduals. Deflation cannot be good for 
one and bad for another. 


If economic balance must be re- 
stored at all costs, let the deflation be 
uniform. Let creditors as well as 
debtors bear their share of the bur- 
den. This principle has been recog- 
nized in the new bankruptcy act re- 
cently passed by Congress. It is 
recognized in the Government bond 
issue proposed by the Administration 
as a means of refinancing farm mort- 
gages at a lower rate of interest. 


These agricultural bonds may be op- 
posed on the ground that they tend to 
nullify . the Government’s economy 
program, piling up new obligations to 
take the place of those’ which have 
been eliminated» But such a view is 
narrow. After all the Government is 
merely taking over a private service 
that has temporarily fafled because 
of the deflation. By distributing the 
risk and throwing the weight of its 
own credit behind it, Washington will 
draw capital into channels that it 
would otherwise avoid. Private in- 
vestors, it is believed, will buy these 
blanket bonds, whereas they would be 
reluctant to renew or purchase mort- 
gages on individual properties. The 
Government, under this plan, is really 
setting itself up as an intermediary 
between private lenders and borrow- 
ers of capital. 


Naturally the bond issue will not 
cure the farmers’ difficulties aside 
from reducing their fixed burdens and 
enabling them to hold on to their equi- 
ties. A rise in demand for agricul- 
tural products will depend on other 
factors. Whether those forces will 
issue from the farm relief bill or 
from undisclosed sources it is impos- 
sible to prophesy. The complexities 
of our economic life and its sensitive- 
ness to so many outside influences, 
among which world political develop- 
ments now loom large, present a baf- 
fling problem even to the high priests 
of the “dismal science.” Certain it is, 
however, that catchwords like “eco- 
nomic balance,” “deflation,” ‘“infla- 
tion,” “reflation,” “confidence” and 
what have you are not likely to lead 
us to the light. 


Will the Boom in the Dollar Burst? 


The steps taken by the Government 


-to cope with the depression have been 


defensive in character. This is true 
of the emission of emergency currency 
and the proposed refinancing of farm 
mortgages, both of them measures 
calculated to halt liquidation. It is 
hoped that surcease from forced con- 
version of property into dollars will 
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permit business enterprise to get a 
new foothold. But such hopes are 
colored by pronounced skepticism. 
Owing to repeated disappointments 
public sentiment has become resigned 
to continuing depression just as it be- 
lieved in continuing prosperity during 
the late 20’s. This depression, we are 
told, is like all other post-war slumps 
and it is folly to look for anything 
more than a slow and painful climb 
out of the trough. 


But we may be wrong again. Look- 
ing at the picture from the restricted 
view of the metal-working industry, 
there are nascent developments that 
may contribute to a sudden turnabout 
face. Although industry is generally 
believed to be suffering from a great 
excess of producing capacity, those 
who are close to manufacturing are 
aware that something has happened 
to that excess. For many months idle 
equipment has been robbed to repair 
operating equipment and it is now a 
serious question how much of indus- 
try’s surplus capacity is actually 
ready to run. It may be significant 
that March repair part orders of a 
leading maker of stokers and boilers 
were the largest for any month of the 
depression. And that, in some instan- 
ces, equipment makers are now re- 
ceiving telegraph orders for parts 
with the instructions that they be 
shipped by express or airplane. 


A Potential Stampede for 
Replacement Parts? 


It would take only a small upturn 
in business, according to some observ- 
ers, to create a veritable stampede for 
replacement parts to rehabilitate crip- 
pled machinery and equipment. 
Whether the force of such a demand 
would be enough to set in motion a 
broad swing toward recovery is natu- 
rally unpredictable. Nevertheless, the 
longer industrial repairs are post- 
poned, the stronger the rebound of de- 
mand will be when necessary expend- 
itures are resumed. 

This is just one way in which the 
quest for dollars may suddenly be 
transformed into a quest for goods. 
A long diet on the mere symbols of 
wealth will inevitably create an enor- 
mous appetite for wealth itself. 


Steel Barrel Orders 


Rose in February 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Production 
of steel barrels in February declined 
to 269,755 units from 292,201 in 
January, according to reports received 
by the Bureau of the Census from 26 
establishments. Orders made a sharp 
increase in February, rising to a total 
of 453,083 barrels at the end of the 





month compared with 275,354 at the. 


end of January. Orders for delivery 
within 30 days from the end of 
February totaled 228,767 compared 
with 75,767 at the end of January, 
while orders for delivery beyond 30 
days were 224,316 and 199,567 bar- 
rels respectively. 
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Malleable Iron Industry 


Discusses Various Problems 


ECHNICAL and other _prob- 
lems of the malleable iron in- 
dustry were discussed at the 
quarterly meeting of the Malleable 
Iron Research Institute held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, March 29, 
during which an interesting and in- 
structive program was carried out. 
Activities of the institute in securing 
wider application for malleable iron 
for products in the use of which there 
is an economic or engineering advan- 
tage were reported by the president, 
E. E. Griest, Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago. Bulletins show- 
ing new uses for malleable castings 
are now being sent to members, and 
all members are urged to cooperate in 
this activity by supplying informa- 
tion relating to conversion to malle- 
able castings of work heretofore made 
of other materials. 


Redesigning and restyling castings 
should be given more attention, de- 
clared Enrique Touceda, consulting 
engineer of the institute, who refer- 
red to the trend in the demand to- 
ward more graceful lines in prod- 
ucts, mentioning that lightness is not 
the only important factor. People 
are willing to pay a good price for 
decorative effects, he said. Prof. Tou- 
ceda reported on a questionnaire that 
had been sent out relating to the 
variation in carbon content at dif- 
ferent intervals in pouring and dis- 
cussed briefly a new process for ni- 
triding malleable iron with the use of 
which it is claimed a deep case can 
be secured. A wide range for use 
will be developed, he believed, if hard 
or unannealed malleable iron can be 
nitrided. 


To Conduct Research Work 


Research work in connection with 
problems relating to pig iron will b« 
conducted by a research bureau to be 
established by the Interlake Iron 
Corpn. Mr. Griest announced that 
the Interlake corporation had offered 
to establish such a bureau to deter- 
mine the character of iron most suit- 
able for various types of malleable 
castings, and an institute committee 
had been appointed to cooperate in 
the matter. This research work will 
be conducted by a man qualified with 
metallurgical and other experience 
who will be selected by the Interlake 
corporation. 


Uniform Rate Setting 


Definite steps toward the adoption 
of a uniform rate setting in plants of 
members was taken in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make arrange- 
ments with Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison, industrial engineers, Cleveland, 
for the inauguration of the system. 
T. M. Harrison of that firm, who ex- 
plained the proposed rate - setting 
methods based on time studies of vari- 


ous operations at the annual meeting 
in December, reported on a rate-set- 
ting survey he recently made in four 
foundries of members. A committee 
was appointed to negotiate for this 
service. 


Results of surveys relating to pro- 
duction and prices of malleable cast- 
ings were presented by R. E. Belt, 
secretary of the institute. One chart 
showed that in the past few years 
prices paid by the automotive indus- 
try for malleable castings had de- 
clined $15 more per ton than the de- 
cline in malleable castings to rail- 
roads and _ miscellaneous users, 
Decrease in the demand for malleable 
castings had not been greater than 
the decrease in other commodities 
during the period of depression, al- 
though since 1931 there had been a 
greater falling off in the demand for 
malleable castings than for finished 
steel. 


Price Variations Due to Errors 
in Calculating Weights 


Discussing the variations in cal- 
culated weights of malleable castings 
from blue prints and their effect on 
cost estimates, Mr. Belt showed the 
wide variety of blue print weights 
submitted by six large producers on 
an inquiry for 12 items. This varia- 
tion was as high as 123 per cent on 
one item. Much of the price variation 
he said is due to errors in weight. 


A review of the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the Appalachian Coals case, involving 
the legality of group selling of coal, 
was presented by H. B. Fuller, C'eve- 
land attorney, and caused some 
thought among members as to 
whether they could apply the prin- 
ciples of this decision in a beneficial 
way in their own industry. 

The board of directors voted to 
adopt as a trade custom a rule that 
patterns may be retained by a foun- 
dry until a customer pays his bill and 
this action was approved. 

C. S. Anderson, Belle City Malle- 
able Iron Co., Racine, Wis., was ap- 
pointed a member of the A.F.A. com- 
mittee to consider power costs. 





Automobile Production 
Declined in February 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Output of 
motor vehicles in the United States in 
February declined to 106,814 units 
from 130,114 in January. The Febru- 
ary output consisted of 91,340 pas- 
senger cars, 15,322 trucks and 152 
taxicabs. The Canadian output of 
motor vehicles in February dropped to 
3298 from 3358 in January. 
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Sales and Production of Motor Cars 
Increase; Steel Releases Better 


Detroit, April 3. 


HE pessimism so rampant in 
automotive circles for the last 
two months has been replaced 
by a spirit of buoyancy. This change 
in outlook is attributable to an en- 
couraging pick-up in retail sales in 
the latter part of March and to in- 
creased production schedules for this 
month. The promise made by the 
Treasury Department at Washington 
on Saturday that a further disburse- 
ment of 40 per cent would be made 
within 10 days to the 800,000 deposi- 
tors in the two closed banks also has 
had a cheering influence. It means 
that over $206,000,000 will be avail- 
able, much of which represents part 
of the working capital of thousands 
of small Michigan companies. 


Improvement in retail deliveries of 
motor cars has been felt by almost 
all manufacturers. Chevrolet’s record 
is the most arresting in the entire in- 
dustry. During the second 10 days of 
March it delivered to consumers 10,- 
006 new cars and trucks, despite the 
existence of the national banking holi- 
day through much of the period. In 
the comparable period last year, sales 
were 10,378 units. From the first of 
the year to March 20, retail deliveries 
amounted to 88,068 units, as against 
86,769 in the same period of 1932. 
In view of the banking difficulties 
which extended over the latter half 
of the period, this showing is little 
short of phenomenal. The way in 
which March business held up sur- 
prised even Chevrolet’s officials. There 
is an excellent chance that purchases 
in the last 10 days of the month may 
have surpassed the 13,504 units in the 
comparable period of last year. 


Breweries to Buy Motor Vehicles 


DeSoto’s sales during the week of 
March 18 were 75 per cent above 
those of the previous week, while 
Dodge reported an increase of almost 
50 per cent. Pontiac’s retail deliveries 
in the second 10 days of March were 
70 per cent greater than in the first 
10 days, and dealers now are ordering 
cars at the rate of 250 a day. The 
Hudson company declares that its re- 


tail sales have taken an upward turn. 
Salés departments of all companies 
are busily engaged in trying to secure 
their share of the lucrative business 
which the brewing industry soon will 
place. This business will consist of 
heavy trucks, light delivery trucks 
and passenger cars for salesmen. The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce estimates that beer makers will 
buy 4590 trucks and 4960 passenger 
cars, but it is believed here that these 
figures are too low. Expenditures for 
maintenance of vehicles are expected 
to be about $20,000,000 annually. 


Chevrolet’s operations are gaining 
ground faster than anticipated. As- 
semblies late in March are reported 
to have raised the month’s output 
above the 30,000 mark. The minimum 
production quota for April is 40,000 
cars, but indications are that the total 
may be 50,000 or better. Chevrolet in 
the past week has given steel releases 
in considerable volume, both for its 
local and its Flint plants. The re- 
leases include some steel already rolled 
and awaiting shipment at the mills, 
as well as fresh purchases. Chevro- 
let’s Detroit plants are planning to 
work four days a week during April. 
Because of the difficulty in getting 
cars to dealers while the bank holiday 
was on, stocks of new cars in the field 
declined 3477 units in the second 10 
days of March, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend. 


Ford Program Expanding 


Ford is proceeding with its pro- 
gram of making 40,000 of its large 
V-eight cars in April, with 60,000 ten- 
tatively scheduled for May. Small 
steel releases have been coming 
through from day to day. The steel 
trade is anticipating steel orders from 
Ford in increased volume in the im- 
mediate future, with requests for rush 
deliveries. This will mean a hectic 
period during which Dearborn officials 
will pound at the doors of the mills 
demanding fulfillment of requests 
which some steel people believe can- 
not be met because of small mill 
stocks. Briggs and Murray are re- 
ported to be running five to six days 


a week on Ford bodies. A story has 
been circulated to the effect that Mur- 
ray no longer has a frame contract 
with the Ford company. It is under- 
stood that this is not true, despite the 
fact that most of Ford’s present 
frames are being built at the Rouge 
plant. For months the Murray plant 
at Ecorse made practically all of 
Ford’s passenger car frames as well 
as half of the truck frames. It seems 
to be Ford’s practice to divide its 
frame business between Murray and 
its own frame department at Dear- 
born. 


The various Chrysler divisions are 
said to have an April schedule of at 
least 16,000 cars. Plymouth and 
Dodge, as usual, will be in the van- 
guard from the standpoint of volume. 
Chrysler has given some steel re- 
leases the past week and now is in 
the process of awarding second quar- 
ter steel contracts. It is believed that, 
like Chevrolet, Chrysler will make no 
change in its sources of supply. 


Willys-Overland is reported to be 
manufacturing 75 trucks a day, em- 
ploying about 1000 men for this pur- 
pose. This work has been made pos- 
sible by an advance of $1,000,000 by 
the International Harvester Co. 
through the purchase of receivers’ 
certificates. Willys has 500 passenger 
cars completed at its plant and 1592 
cars which were 90 per cent finished 
when work was suspended. It is esti- 
mated that work can be completed on 
the unfinished cars at a cost of $108,- 
000. Former Willys employees are 
suing to compel the receiver to sell 
assets to satisfy wage claims of 
$316,000. 


April Output of 125,000 Cars Forecast 


Expecting to work two days the 
past week, Pontiac actually operated 
four days. Its program is expanding 
steadily. Buick is turning out cars 
at a rate of about 2500 units a month. 
Factory operations throughout the in- 
dustry were so irregular during the 
banking holiday that the total output 
in March is anyone’s guess. It is safe 
to say, however, that it did not fall 
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to the low level some observers be- 
lieve. April production will range up- 
ward of 100,000 units, with the three 
leading interests building almost that 
number. There is no inclination on 
the part of any company to make cars 
except on a hand-to-mouth basis; 
nevertheless it is reasonable to expect 
a production this month of at least 
125,000 cars. A still larger output 
is forecast for May. Events seem to 
be moving toward further concentra- 
tion of business in the hands of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 


Detroit Notes 


The latest count of Michigan banks 
shows 210 open and 172 in the hands 
of conservators. With the State’s in- 


dustries crippled by such a breakdown 
of banking, it will be a long time be- 
fore. business gets back to’ normal. 
. .. Chrysler deposited $4,000,000 and 
Ford $1,000,000 in the new General 
Motors-sponsored National Bank of 
Detroit. Henry and Edsel Ford have 
waived claim for a period of years to 
$1,000,000 in the Dearborn State 
Bank, enabling the bank to pay other 
depositors 100°per cent. . . . General 
Motors has written down its plants 
and equipment from a fairly conserv- 
ative $115,491,946 to $22,779,411, a 
figure which is estimated to be the 
salvage value. This will enable the 
corporation to cut its depreciation 
charges about $7,000,000 a year. 





PP ER DIALS ... 


JAMES LIPPINCOTT, whose election 
as chairman of the board of the West 
Leechburg Steel Co. was announced 
in THE IRON AGE last week, has long 
been prominently identified with the 
steel industry. He began his career 
in May, 1885, with Carnegie Brothers 
& Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, continuing 
that association until October, 1888. 
At that time he became identified with 
Kirkpatrick & Co., Ltd., Leechburg, 
Pa., which was affiliated with the 
Chartiers Iron & Steel Co., Carnegie, 
Pa., and engaged in the manufacture 
of sheet steel. The business of these 
companies was sold to the American 
Sheet Steel Co. in 1900, and Mr. Lip- 
pincott served for six years in the 
operating and sales departments of 
that organization. At that time he 
took up the duties of general manager 
of the West Leechburg Steel Co., a 
company which he and his associates 
had organized in 1897. Subsequently 
he has served as secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and president of that company, 
which is engaged in the manufacture 
of hot and cold-rolled strip steel. Mr. 
Lippincott was an early member of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
and is widely known throughout the 
industry. 


THOMAS AURELIUS, who in recent 
years has been head of the railroad 
sales department of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Denver, Colo., has been 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Aurelius has been with the 
Colorado company for 31 years, hav- 
ing started as a clerk in the wire de- 
partment. After his transfer to the 
sales department in 1907, he spent 
some time in the El Paso, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, Cal., offices. In 1910 he 
was made superintendent of the wire 
mill at Pueblo, where he remained 
until 1917, when he went to the com- 
pany’s main office in Denver as as- 
sistant to J. Chilberg, who was then 
vice-president and general manager 
of sales. Mr. Aurelius in his new po- 
sition will continue to supervise sales 
to the railroads. 


* 2. 2° 
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H. B. MAGUIRE, who since 1928 has 
been assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager of sales of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., has been 
made manager of sales at Detroit. 
Mr. Maguire was graduated in 1917 
from Armour Institute and for four 
years operated stations for the Com- 
monwealth Eaison Co., Chicago. He 
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was in the Army two years, serving 
with the First Liberty Motor Squad- 
ron. In 1919 he started as a salesman 
at Chicago for the Wire company and 
was later transferred to Cleveland 
and then to Detroit... In 1924 he was 
made assistant manager of sales at 
Detroit and in 1928 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as assistant to the 
vice-president. Mr. Maguire has been 
golf champion for three successive 
years at the Flossmore Country Club, 
Chicago. o & & 


L. S. HAMAKER, manager of the 
sales promotion division of the Re- 
public Steel Corpn., addressed the in- 
dustrial division of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club, March 31, his subject 
being “Advertising Puts On Over- 


alls.” oe & & 


M. W. Foto, formerly of the De- 
troit office, has been named assistant 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales, with headquarters at 
Chicago, for the American Steel & 
Wire Co., succeeding H. B. MAGurIrg, 
who has been made manager of sales 
at Detroit. R. P. Macpurr has been 
made assistant manager of sales at 
Detroit, and H. D. WorTHINGTON has 
been named assistant manager of sales 
at Pittsburgh. W. A. La PIERRE is 
the new assistant manager of sales 
at Kansas City and T. HASKELL is 
now manager of sales at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


ee & & 

RAYMOND F. GARCIA has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales of 
the Universal Pipe Division of the 
Central Foundry Co., New York, suc- 
ceeding LEONARD W. SAINE, who has 
resigned to go into business for him- 
self in the manufacture of soap and 
sanitary products, Orlando, Fla. Mr. 
Garcia will make his headquarters at 
the general offices of the Central 
Foundry Co. in New York. 


2°, 2 2, 
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At an organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the Superior 
Steel Corpn., Pittsburgh, on March 
28, the following officers were 
elected: FRANK R. F Rost, president; 
J. E. Werze., vice-president; P. C. 
JENNINGS, treasurer; C. D. CLANEY, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
DONALD M. LIDDELL, assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. WETZEL, the new vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, has been gen- 
eral manager of sales since 1930, and 
will continue in active charge of that 
department. He joined the Superior 
organization in 1915, and was for 
many years assistant manager of 
sales in the Eastern territory, with 
offices at Philadelphia. 


2. 2 
> & & 


L. WooDWARD FRANZHEIM, for- 
merly assistant secretary of the 
Wheeling Steel Corpn., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has been elected treasurer 
of that company, succeeding W. H. 
MANNING, who has been assigned to 
special executive duties. Mr. Man- 
ning has been with the Wheeling cor- 
poration and its predecessors for 
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more than 40 years. Ropert E. 
WASSER, formerly manager of the 
payroll department of the Wheeling 
corporation, has been named assis- 
tant secretary, succeeding Mr. Franz- 
heim. Other officers have been re- 
elected. 


7 °, °, 
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GEORGE L. COLLORD, vice-president 
of the Shenango Furnace Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected a director of 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa. 


fo eo 
THOMAS J. JAMISON,  superin- 


tendent of the No. 3 open-hearth mill 
at the Homestead, Pa., works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., has retired after 
having been identified with that plant 
since 1879. He had held his recent 
position since 1915, and was one of 
the oldest men in the company in 
point of service. Upon retirement he 
was presented with a bronze statue 
by R. H. WATSON, vice-president of 
the Carnegie company, on behalf of 
his fellow superintendents. 


Roy C. Murr, for the past three 
years assistant to the late Charles 
E. Eveleth, vice-president in charge 
of engineering, has been appointed 
manager of the engineering depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Muir will have 
direct charge of the company’s de- 
signing engineering in all of its 
various plants, works laboratories, 
and the general engineering labora- 
tory at Sclidhectady. He has been 
identified with the General Electric 
Co. for the past 28 years, having 
entered the student engineering 
course at Schenectady upon his 
graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1905. 


*, 2, 2, 
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WILLIAM MCFaTE, who has been 
connected with the sales department 
of the Wheeling Steel Corpn. as 
assistant in charge of tin plate sales, 
has resigned to become associated 
with the sales department of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at 
Youngstown. Mr. McFate was for- 
merly with the Trumbull Steel Co. 


*, ? *, 
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JOSEPH DILWORTH has been ap- 
pointed assistant to F. A. MERRICK, 
president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. He 
has been secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Dilworth-Porter Co., Inc., 
and also secretary of the Witherow 
Steel Co. Most recently Mr. Dilworth 
served as managing director of the 
National Program for Replacement of 
Obsolete Equipment in Manufacturing 
plants. 

oo > ¢ 

Witt1amM W. COLEMAN, president, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee County Community Fund. He is 
a former president of the Fund and 
has been a director since its founda- 
tion. 


a a & 


ANDREW CAMERON PEARSON, chair- 
man of the United Publishers Corpo- 
ration, which publishes THE IRON 
AGE, died suddenly from a heart at- 
tack at his home at Monclair, N. J., 
on March 31 at the age of 59. Mr. 
Pearson was born at Coffeyville, Kan., 
on Nov. 17, 1873, and received his 
advance schooling at Baker Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated 
in 1895, and at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, from which he received a 
degree in 1896. He started in busi- 
ness as an insurance claim adjuster; 





A. C. PEARSON 


later became manager of the Pear- 
son Brothers’ department store at 
Osawatomie, Kan., where he received 
a training in merchandising that de- 
veloped an interest in the trade pub- 
lishing field. In 1898 he joined the 
advertising staff of the Dry Goods 
Reporter, of Chicago, from which 
Goods Economist, of New York, in 
1904. In 1913 he was made secre- 
tary of the United Publishers Cor- 
poration, which owns THE IRON AGE 
as well as a number of other business 
publications. He had been chairman 
of the United Publishers Corporation 
since 1926, having previously served 
as treasurer and vice-president, as 
well as secretary. Mr. Pearson was 
president of the National Publishers’ 
Association, national chairman of the 
American Publishers’ Conference, di- 
rector of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, and was a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States from 1922 to 1924. In 
1931, Mr. Pearson was made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor for ser- 
vices to the French Government. 


& & & 


Jesse WAGER WALKER, chairman 
of the board of the Pittsburgh Con- 
struction Co., and a pioneer in the 
development of steel construction, 
died on April 1 at his home near 
Valley Forge, Pa. Mr. Walker was 
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also board chairman of the Duquesne 
Slag Products Co., and prominently 
identified with the Concrete Products 
Co. of America. He was graduated 
from the ~- Polytechnic College of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia in 1863, 
and was employed for a time in the 
engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the Pitts- 
burgh division, of which Andrew Car- 
negie was then superintendent. In 
1869 he became resident engineer for 
the Keystone Bridge Co., and after 
several years in this capacity 
founded the Shiffler Bridge works, of 
which he became president following 
its incorporation as the Shiffler 
Bridge Co. in 1890. When the 
Shiffer organization was taken over 
by the American Bridge Co. in 1900, 
Mr. Walker remained as_ general 
manager of sales in the Pittsburgh 
district. One year later he organized 
the Pittsburgh Construction Co. and 
served as its first president. 


2, °, 2, 
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Dr. WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, 
engineer and educator, known 
throughout the English - speaking 
world, died March 17. He was in his 
ninety-fifth year, having been born 
Dec. 12, 1838, at Coggeshall, Essex, 
England. He is remembered among 
Americans especially for his “Ele- 
ments of Machine Design,” which was 
originally produced in 1877 but, 
through many editions, remained long 
a classic in mechanical engineering 
literature. The numerous honors 
which came to him included the presi- 
dency of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, in 1911, and that of the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers in 
1915. In 1898 he was made honorary 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. In 1890 he 
was a member, along with Lord Kel- 
vin, Prof. Coleman Sellers of Phila- 
delphia, and Prof. E. Mascart, of 
Paris, of the International Niagara 
Commission, which studied the pro- 
posal to build the first Niagara 
Falls hydroelectric plant and which 
blazed a trail in the electric transmis- 
sion of power. The most important 
of his teaching connections was that 
with the Central Technical College, 
of London, of which he became the 
first professor of engineering in 1884 
and which, on his retirement in 1904, 
he left as his great monument to 
engineering education. 


~° ~. % 


FREDERICK W. PARSONS, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York, died after a long illness at his 
home in Corning, N. Y., on April 1, 
aged 67 years. He was manager of 
the Ingersoll-Rand plants at Painted 
Post, N. Y., and Athens, Pa., and was 
formerly manager of plants of the 
company at Ossining and Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Mr. Parsons was credited with 
the introduction of several changes 
in air compressor manufacture. 
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«ee LETTERS TO 


Recovery Will Not Come 
From Abroad 


Editor, The Iron Age: 

I have read with great interest in 
the New York Herald, of Paris, ex- 
tracts from your article on “Bankoc- 
racy” (THE Iron Ace, Jan. 19) and 
I wish to congratulate you on your 
sound and courageous attitude. Your 
article is the first common-sense ut- 
terance that has come out of the 
United States since the beginning of 
the depression. I only hope you will 
not stop here, but that your article 
will be merely the first of a campaign 
to defend the cause of business men 
and manufacturers and to show the 
people of the United States where 
they stand. 


We have heard so much drivel from 
politicians, bankers, professors and 
economists, all superficial and con- 
tradictory, that a feeling of hopeless- 
ness has settled upon us. If a gen- 
eration was ever cursed with van- 
ity, shallow brains and lack of the 
rudimentary elements of thought, the 
present is that generation. To those 
of us who are abroad and who know 
the America of the past it is a never- 
ending source of amazement to us 
that a people that has had a greater 
influence in the world than any pre- 
vious people should have become so 
enmeshed in the web of demagogy 
that it seems helpless to solve the 
simplest problems. 


The politicians, educators and most 
of the so-called intellectual classes 
that have fattened on the body of 
American business and that have 
lulled the plain man into the thought 
that he is helpless in the currents of 
world events should now be left high 
and dry in the maze they have cre- 
ated and business men like yourselves 
should tell the people what is the mat- 
ter with the United States. And not 
tell them once, but a thousand times, 
if necessary, until they see clearly 
that soothing syrups are no cure for 
economic paralysis. 

After 40 years of intimate knowl- 
edge of Europe, politically and eco- 
nomically, I can tell you that no pan- 
acea for the ills of the United States 
is coming out of Europe. Your re- 
covery, when it takes place, will have 
to come from your own efforts in 
America. You can cancel all the debts 
that the world owes you, but it will 
not help you an iota. You will make 
Europe richer, but yourselves poorer. 
Some Americans are obsessed with the 
idea that prosperity must come out of 
Europe through the settlement of the 
great world problems of the day. But 
the great world problems of today 
will be followed by others, and it will 
never be possible for the United 
States to satisfy the claims that will 
be made on it by countries that envy 
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the United States its strength and its 
basic wealth and who would like noth- 
ing better than to see it entangled in 
the intricate and deceitful meshes of 
world politics. The salvation of the 
United States will come from within 
itself and not from abroad, and the 
quicker the business men and manu- 
facturers see it, the quicker will be 
the return to a healthy state of trade. 


But you cannot expect these lessons 
to come from the politicians and you 
cannot expect anyone to do your work 
for you. For the politicians are listen- 
ing to the swan songs of European 
politicians and are looking for glory 
as “statesmen.” They are as far re- 
moved from the problems of business 
as nightingales from the Arctic Cir- 
cle. Meanwhile, you can be assured 
that Europe will continue to bewilder 
you until she gets everything away 
from you that her deceit and rapacity 
covet. 

C. E. Carpenter. 


Paris, France. 


Editor, The Iron Age: 


NOTICED the clause to be in- 
serted in contracts by one of the 
large and powerful companies who 





evidently do not feel that they are 
getting their share of present busi- 
ness and are blaming smaller manu- 
facturers of making ruinous prices 
(“The Dance of Death,” p. 363, THB 
IRON AGE, March 2, 1933). 

For a number of years the large 
companies only solicited the business 
of equally large consumers and they 
were the logical suppliers to the con- 
sumer, as smaller manufacturers 
could not furnish the large volume of 
product required. But since the de- 
pression started the big manufacturer 
sent salesmen all over the country 
to get smaller manufacturers’ busi- 
ness. 


The smaller consumer was satis- 
fied with his source of supply and did 
not want to change. Then after the 
big manufacturer found that he could 
not get the business he at one time 
did not care for, he made a conces- 
sion in price but naturally the smaller 
consumer advised his regular source 
of supply of the change in price and 
he met the lower price, as he did not 
want to lose any business that he 
felt he was entitled to. 


The smaller consumer also is aware 
that if good business comes back 
again, his volume will not be attrac- 
tive to the big manufacturer who is 
now to blame for ruinous prices. 


E. M. 





Gear Makers Arrange 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gear Manufacturers Association 
will be held at the Penn-Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Wilkinsburg (Pittsburgh), Pa., 
May 4-6. Addresses will include: 
“Heat Treatment of Transmission 
Gears,” by E. F. Davis, metallurgist, 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind.; “Bul- 
lard-Dunn Descaling Process as Ap- 
plied to Cleaning of Heat-Treated 
Gears,” by F. T. Taylor, Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; “Welded Gears,” 
by Everett Chapman, director of re- 
search and engineering, Lukenweld, 
Inc., Coatesville, Pa.; “Lapping of 
Gear Teeth,” by R. S. Drummond, 
president National Broach & Machine 
Co., Detroit; “Combination Motor 
and Spur Gear Reducer Units,” by 
R. S. Marthens, manager, gear engi- 
neering department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. B. F. Waterman, 
engineer, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., is chairman of the 
program committee. 


Reports from the 11 or more tech- 
nical standardization committees of 
the society have been arranged by 
A. A. Ross, engineer, General Electric 
Co., Lynn., Mass., chairman of the 
general standardization committee. 
The commercial standards committee, 
headed by E. S. Sawtelle, manager, 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has arranged a unique pro- 


* 

gram relating to sales and service, a 
feature of which is to be the presen- 
tation of two one-act plays entitled 
“A Sales Lesson” and “What Was 
Left Out,” respectively. H. H. Kerr, 
president, Boston Gear Works, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass., will preside at 
the group meetings. The annual din- 
ner will be held on the evening of 
May 5. E. W. Miller, Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., is presi- 
dent, and J. C. McQuiston, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., is secretary of the association. 





International Automotive 


Engineering Congress 


The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers will hold an International Au- 
tomotive Engineering Congress at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Aug. 28 
to Sept. 4, concurrently with the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, the In- 
ternational Air Meet, the Gordon Ben- 
nett Trophy Race and other events of 
wide interest. Technical sessions, 
committee meetings, exhibits, demon- 
strations and social gatherings are in- 
cluded on the program. Dr. H. C. 
Dickinson, Washington, is president 
and John A. C. Warner, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, is 
general manager of the society. Alex 
Taub, Detroit, is chairman of the 
meetings committee of the Interna- 
tional Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress. 
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e ¢ EDITORIAL COMMENT « » 


Ethics of Financial 
Trusteeship .. . 


ROUSED by recent disclosures of dishonest banking 
and underwriting, the public mind has quickly re- 
ceived with favor the bill for the protection of buyers of 
securities which President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
last week. By contrast, we recall the reception given to 
an editorial in THe Iron AGE before the debacle of 
1929, urging that banking promoters and vendors of 
stocks and bonds be held to a stricter account for the 
statements of their prospectuses. For the most part the 
idea was treated in press comment as theoretically good, 
but not workable in a business world in which the buyer 
was presumed to know his need to beware. 


That Iron AGE editorial mentioned particularly the 
formula printed in small type as a last line on prospec- 
tuses, to the effect that while the issuing house believed 
the quoted statements of company officers to be true 
they assumed no responsibility for the correctness of these 
statements. That skillfully worded small-type line, it has 
been said, won a handsome fee for the lawyer who in- 
vented it—a fact that is its own comment on the banking 
ethics of the days before the new deal. 


From time to time we have published in these columns 
the codes of practice adopted by various associations con- 
nected with metal working and other industries. These 
have shown a steady gain in the ethical standards of 
American business. But it must be admitted that the 
standards of money-making through the creation and mar- 
keting of stocks and bonds have lagged. What we are 
now to have, in the passage of what will be known as the 
Federal securities act, is in President Roosevelt’s words, 
“a return to a clearer understanding of the ancient truth 
that those who manage banks, corporations and other 
agencies handling or using other people’s money are trus- 
tees acting for others.” 


e ee 
A Yardstick 
For Finish . . . 


OW good a finish should a machined part have? 

The difficulty of definitely answering this question 
is the cause of unnecessary variation in manufacturing 
costs. ‘Too good a finish may represent a definite manu- 
facturing waste and too poor a finish may mean serious 
loss in quality of product. Yet the general question of 
finish receives comparatively little attention on the part 
of the average manufacturer. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to learn of definite prog- 
ress by engineering committees which are considering the 
complicated problem of standardizing finishes. Nearly 
all types of surfaces are being catalogued and evaluated 
by some of the groups now at work in this field. Even 
the smoothness of a casting as it comes from the sand 
will be graded and specified. At present all surfaces of 
any one casting are regarded as of equal importance by 
most foundries. Under a revised system of describing 
finish requirements the designer might call for an A grade 
of finish on one side of a rough casting and a C grade 
on another, and the molder, thus directed, would usually 


be able to show a saving as against an all-over A grade 
job. 

Perhaps the most important need for standardization of 
finish is in the field of grinding and machining. The pres- 
ent lack of agreement on any system of finish designation 
makes it almost impossible for the designer accurately to 
indicate on a blue print the desired surface appearance 
of a machine part. Instead, the question usually is left 
to the judgment of the machinist and he, in ignorance of 
the final application, often puts too much time on some 
surfaces and not enough on others. 


ee e 
Competition in 
Steel Alloys . . . 


N interesting phase of the alloy steel situation was re- 
cently emphasized, Will the copper steels become 
more and more a factor? While such alloy steels are by 
no means new and are in use today, the Copper and Brass 
Research Association is sponsoring through research new 
uses and new types of such steels. This was announced 
at the last convention of the iron and steel division of the 
mining engineers during the presentation of a paper de- 
scribing the new properties of one per cent copper steels 
that are bestowed by precipitation hardening. 


These facts suggest the competition among alloy steels 
for a place in industry. Copper, as an alloying material, 
has joined the unremitting research efforts applied to 
chromium, nickel, vanadium and molybdenum. This ac- 
tivity is healthy and productive. Through it, either new 
alloy steels or new combinations of the various alloying 
elements are discovered, some of which prove to have 
properties of marked value to industry. 


This intensive competition can have but one result, 
the greater use of alloy steels. It is becoming convinc- 
ingly evident that the future of this department of the 
steel industry is very bright. Supporting this is the fact 
that, during the depression, it is the alloy steel industry, 
particularly that part of it devoted to the rustless steels, 
which has made the best comparative showing. 


e @ a 
lron and Steel 
Exports .. . 


HE low depths to which the volume of iron and 

steel exports have sunk is revealed by a comparative 
analysis of official statistics. It should be emphasized, 
however, that a real measure of our exports is obtained 
by deducting from the totals the amount of scrap iron 
and scrap steel sent abroad. The result gives the exports 
of rolled iron and steel, of pig iron and ferroalloys and of 
castings. On this basis the exports to March 1, this year, 
have been only 25,400 gross tons per month as against 
30,700 tons monthly in 1932. The decline which these 
rates reveal is emphasized by a comparison with exports 
in 1913 and in 1929. The pre-war volume was 242,300 
tons per month and in 1929 the rate was 206,700 tons 
monthly. Thus the volume this year of 25,400 tons each 
month is only about one-tenth the pre-war volume and 
one-eighth that of 1929. 
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Pig Iron Daily Output 
Off 11.7 Per Cent 


in March 


ARCH production of coke pig iron totaled 542,011 
M gross tons, compared with the February tonnage 

of 554,330. The March daily rate, at 17,484 tons, 
showed a loss of 11.7 per cent from the February rate of 
19,798 tons daily. The output for the first quarter of 
this year was 1,665,126 tons, against 2,904,299 for the 
corresponding period last year, or a loss of 42.6 per cent. 


Furnaces in operation on April 1 numbered 38, making 
iron at the rate of 15,580 tons daily, against 45 on March 
1, with a daily operating rate of 18,910 tons. Eight fur- 
naces were blown out or banked during March and one 
blown in, making a net loss of seven furnaces. The fur- 
nace put in operation belongs to an independent steel com- 
pany. Five independent steel company furnaces, two 
Steel Corporation furnaces and one merchant unit were 
blown out or banked. 


Among the furnaces blown out or banked are the follow- 
ing: One Carrie and one Mingo furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co.; one Cambria furnace, Bethlehem Steel Co.; one 
Trumbull-Cliffs, Republic Steel Corpn.; one River furnace, 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co.; one Indiana Harbor unit of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; one Madeline, Inland 
Steel Co., and the Neville Island furnace of the Davison 
Coal & Coke Co. The furnace blown in was a Monessen 
unit of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Production of Coke Pig Iron and Ferromanganese 


Gross Tons 





Pig Iron* Ferromanganeset 

= : - i aha iamaimigianiatnin 

1933 1932 “1933 1932 

a 568,785 8,810 11,250 
February 554,330 8,591 1,010 
March 542,011 4,783 4,900 
 desheassAa. -ediieiene et 0 06@6=60C—t—“‘i«‘“‘ me 481 
ae sea 783,554 gee 5,219 
DE, entni ema senda 628,064 rales 7,702 
% year.. . 5,168,814 o 33,562 
Weave cus re 572,296 2,299 
August 530,576 er 3,414 
September 592,589 $j  weee. 2,212 
9 months. 6666375 i «vas. 41,487 
October 644,808 oeene 2,302 
November ae @6=©=—~—iC =énb' wes 5,746 
December ; . 546,080 = ..... 7,807 
Year ..e» rw 8,686,443 ..... 57,342 





*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1932 
production of this iron was 15,055 gross tons. 
tIncluded in pig iron figures. 


wheel-like copper electrodes where 





Production by Districts and Coke Furnaces in Blast 


Production 
(Gross Tons) Aprill March 1 
kn ies, garemneniamnincints 
~ n n 
e > wm we we 
¢ se $8 Se. Sy Se 
“urnaces 3 4 Q 
Furnace: s& 5A aa Soh ad 262 
Se Qo Em 2=0 Em 250 
wee N a s = aS 
aL &~ ZS Cha ZE Oa 
New York: 
Buffalo peer 15,294 14,877 1 495 1 530 
Other New York and 
ee re 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley....... 18,265 18,598 2 590 2 640 
Schuylkill Valley... 13,931 12,339 1 450 1 440 
Susquehanna and 
Lebanon Valleys... at 1,206 0 i «ail 0 ea 
Ferro, and Spiegel 2.575 1,191 1 85 1 90 
Pittsburgh District... 84,894 72,954 6 2,410 7 2,605 
Ferro. and Spiegel 2,208 2,132 1 70 1 75 
Shenango Valley.... 9,961 14,922 1 320 1 310 
WOMCTR POisssccss 15,429 12,495 1 495 1 445 
Ferro. and Spiegel. es 5,394 0 Pea 1 190 
EPP rrr 30,923 25,598 2 1,000 2 915 
Wheeling District..... 66,178 64,104 3 1,620 4 2,290 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley... 32.563 52,208 2 685 3 1,305 
Central and Northern 71,178 79,953 5 2,135 6 2,940 
DONE cabewicn ea 26,472 13,651 2 855 2 715 
Illinois and Indiana... 95,849 100,833 5 2,560 7 3,600 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 11,987 12,055 1 385 1 430 
Colo., Mo. and Utah... 16,521 13,066 2 530 2 465 
The South: 
Virginia . ; ie ae alate 0 ae 0 
Kentucky . ; 7,172 0 Sax ss 0 eee 
Alabama ..... ; 27,783 29,582 2 895 2 935 
Ferromanganese .. vies ore 0 aa ae 0 
Tennessee cine can pa 0 anes v 
WOE Sine 22% weakte 542,011 554,330 38 15,580 45 18,910 


1933 1932 1931 

January ..... ; 18,348 31,380 55,299 
POOPED ce cewnesceens 19,798 33,251 60,950 
March : 5 ee w ee 17,484 31,201 65,556 
April lesQiuae' . avis 28,430 67,317 
May . fawean ene kaa Vs ah 25,276 64,325 
June 20,935 54,621 
% year.. 28,412 61,356 
De. sleet cedabthekaut "" Reatate 18,461 47,201 
August i 17,115 41,308 
September . 19,753 38,964 
PE Seibee sn camhirwia: O° aeie'aty 20,890 37,848 
November ..... 21,042 36,782 
December cawadae 17,615 31,625 
NE * in. ck wane a i. ace eres 23,733 50,069 

Merchant Iron Made, Daily Rate 

1933 Tons 1932 Tons 
PE cca eh bene 2,602 January Te my oo 66,256 
PE eivavencb das 2,863 RE vce kicrnioaaed 7,251 
March .... 2,412 OS RS re ee 7,157 
SS Serre ere Cera cawe PE Gun Wen w bee meee 5,287 
MT cranes stad eka eA eee BE. tie hea eee wa 4,658 
IE a aoa ng bie a Rid ies ae er eee: 6,090 
DE: “sed obcenawes 6a xe ins WE dwk Wn ed yale ee 3,329 
pS SPP eer eee ee DE i eine cctv en ees 3,070 
el a rere 3,213 
CE ities winie seco avn ; October 4,286 
POOWORBMOE. 605 ac cisass November 4,43€ 
CUED oka ean creer December 3,674 


ready been appointed, including John 





Makes Boiler Tubes 
From Strip Steel 


Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland, a 
subsidiary of the Republic Steel 
Corpn., announces the development of 
electric resistance weld boiler tubes, 
to be marketed under the trade name 
of Electrunite. These new tubes, it 
is emphasized, bear the approval of 
both the United States Department of 
Commerce Steamboat Inspection Ser- 
vice and the American Bureau of 
Shipping. 

The tubing is formed from strip 
steel continuously, the strip being 
passed through a series of forming 
rolls. The round butted tube thus 
formed then passes under revolving 
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current travels from electrode to elec- 
trode through the butted seam of the 
tube. At the same time, pressure is 
applied which, together with the heat 
which is below the fusion tempera- 
ture and which is confined to an area 
no larger than a pinhead, completes 
the weld. The tubing is later normal- 
ized and fully tested. 


The manufacturer claims superior- 
ity in its product because of the ex- 
treme uniformity of diameter and 
wall thickness, and a fine strip steel 
surface quality inside and outside the 
tubes. It is available in all sizes up 
to 5 in. outside diameter, in copper 
bearing, nickel steel and Toncan iron, 
as well as the usual open-hearth steel. 


A number of distributers have al- 


B. Astell & Co., Inc., New York; Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati; Chicago Tube & 
Iron Co., Chicago, and Service Steel 
Co., Detroit. 





Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, 
Ohio, reports that its plant is busy 
on Government orders and brewery 
tank contracts which will insure 
steady operation for several months. 
A recent order is for two creosoting re- 
torts, 7 ft. in diameter and 132 ft. 
long, and two other cylinders, 6 ft. 
in diameter and 110 ft. long, for the 
Union Pacific Railroad, to replace part 
of a plant at Portland, Ore., recently 
destroyed by fire. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 





Steel Demands Broaden, Bringing 


Increase in Ingot Production 


Automotive Orders and Brewery Requirements, Together With Miscellaneous 


Business, Aid Industry—March Pig Iron Output Off 11.7 Per Cent 


BROADENING in the demands for steel, aided 
A by increasing production schedules in the auto- 
mobile industry and requirements of the re- 
suscitated brewing industry, has lifted ingot output 
to 16% per cent of the country’s capacity from 15 
per cent last week. 

Some individual units of the industry have had a 
surprising influx of orders, principally in last-minute 
specifications against low-priced first quarter sheet 
contracts, which the mills insist must be shipped by 
April 15. Thus, a leading independent maker of flat- 
rolled steel is able this week to double its sheet mill 
operations, having had the largest tonnage for any 
single week in three years. 

At Chicago, ingot production has gained two points 
to 183 per cent of the district’s capacity because of a 
better miscellaneous demand as well as orders for 
sheets for beer barrels and releases of 5000 tons of 
rails for a Western road and reinforcing bars for 
highway construction. A further gain in operations 
is likely before the end of the week. In the Valleys 
there has been a slight increase in steel-making ac- 
tivity, and resumption by a large plant in that district 
within a few days may bring a further gain. In other 
districts there has been no substantial increase in 
output of ingots, but finishing mill schedules have 
been stepped up, particularly in the lighter products, 
including tin plate, average output of which now ex- 
ceeds 40 per cent of the total capacity. 


HE most cheering news to the steel industry is 

the pick-up in the automobile industry, which has 
been and still is under the depressing influence of the 
banking situation, though release of frozen deposits 
is making progress. While the automobile industry is 
taking a cautious course, it has been encouraged by 
improvement in retail sales. Chevrolet has released 
steel orders and Ford business in increased volume is 
expected shortly. 

Brewery tonnage is coming out more freely. Sheet 
business at Chicago has been considerably improved 
by orders from manufacturers of steel beer kegs, one 
of whom plans on an output of 4000 a day. Sheets, 
small angles and wire have been bought in various 
districts for beer bottle cases. Motor truck business 
is also being stimulated by brewers’ needs. 


Nearby prospects for building construction have 
been dealt a severe blow by the decision of the Federal 
Government to take no immediate action on public 
work for which contracts have not yet been let. Thus, 


about 40° buildings on which bids have been taken 
or were about to be called for have been delayed. 
Meanwhile, a new public works program, estimated to 
cost $3,000,000,000, is under consideration at Wash- 
ington. The week’s structural steel lettings were 
20,300 tons, of which 10,500 tons is for a Federal 
Court House in New York. 


HE dip.in business caused by the recent bank 

holiday is illustrated by the blast furnace produc- 
tion figures for March, which show a falling off of 
11.7 per cent in the daily pig iron output last month 
as compared with February. The March total was 
542,011 gross tons against 554,330 in February, while 
the daily average last month was 17,484 tons com- 
pared with 19,798 tons in February. First quarter 
output was 42.6 per cent below that of the correspond- 
ing period in 1932. There was a net loss of seven 
furnaces during the month, leaving 38 in blast on 
April 1, with a daily operating rate of 15,580: tons. 
Only one month of last year, August, showed a poorer 
pig iron record than the past month. 


Meanwhile, merchant pig iron sale has shown an 
encouraging improvement. One large consumer has 
covered its requirements for the remainder of the 
year for all of its plants. A stiffening of prices: is 
apparent in nearly all districts, with prospects of some 
outright. advances in the near future, while the $1 a 
ton higher level recently announced in eastern Penn- 
sylvania has been established by small-lot sales, bring- 
ing about the first increase to $13.68, in THE IRON 
AGE composite pig iron price since May, 1929, since 
when there has been an average drop of $5 a ton. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for finished steel 
has declined to the lowest level since the World War 
because of a sharp reduction in prices of steel pipe, 
amounting to $7 a ton in the case of the base sizes, 
1 to 3 in., in buttweld, but running as high as $33 a 
ton on large-sized galvanized pipe. The present com- 
posite price is 1.879c. a lb. compared with 1.923c., and 
is $2.32 a ton below the lowest monthly average price 
in early 1922, the previous post-war period of lowest 
steel prices. 

Scrap markets are strong, and there have been 
seattered advances on a number of grades in various 
districts, but heavy melting steel has not been affected 
in the principal markets. Hence, THE IRON AGE com- 
posite price on that grade remains at $7.08 a gross 
ton. A Southern railroad will scrap 16,000 freight 
cars. 
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a « « A Comparison of Prices « « 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


e - « 92 £ 7 
Pig Iron “eb Magg* e? 
Per Gross Ton: 
No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia..... $14.34 $13.34 $13.34 
No. 2, Valley furnace....... 14.50 14.50 14.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti..... 13.82 13.82 13.82 
No. 2, Birmingham..... 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.... 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa...... 14.09 13.50 13.50 
Basic, Valley furnace....... 13.50 13.50 13.50 


Valley Bessemer, del’d P’gh.. 16. 


89 16.89 1 


6.89 


Malleable, Chicago* ....... 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Malleable, Valley .......... 14.50 14.50 14.50 
L. S. Charcoal, Chicago..... 23.17 23.17 23.17 
Ferromanganese, seab’d car- 

BE sity ade ak Bs oe ann OF +68.00 68.00 68.00 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries i 


the Chicago district is 61c. per ton 
TContract price; spot quotation 


Rails, Billets, etc. 


Per Gross Ton: 


Rails, heavy, at mill....... $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
Light rails at mill.......... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh. 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh .......... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh...... 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib. 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Finished Steel 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents 
mre, Pittebureh .ccccccccs 1.60 1.60 1.60 
yg 1.70 1.70 1.70 
ig Me 1.65 1.65 1.65 
mere; Mew Work... s0cesss 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank plates, Chicago........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Tank plates, New York...... 1.598 1.648 1.648 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Structural shapes, Chicago.. 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Structural shapes, New York 1.86775 1.86775 1.86775 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 


Apr. 5, ini 
ee. Finished Steel 1 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents 
$15.59 Hot-rolled annealed sheets, 
15.00 No, 24, Pittsburgh ....... 2.00 
13.82 Hot-rolled annealed _ sheets, 
11.00 No. 24, Chicago dist. mill. 2.10 
16.00 Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh. 2.60 
coe Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chicago 
16.00 GR. GEE wcicwecnesnsnunss .70 
14.50 Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, P’gh 1.40 
17.39 Hot-rolled sheets No. 10, Chi- 
16.00 Gago Gist. BB cccccccce 1.50 
15.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.85 
23.17 Wire nails, Chicago dist. mill 1.90 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh....... 2.10 
75.00 


$43.00 Heavy melting steel, P’gh..$9.25 
34.00 Heavy melting steel, Phila... 6.75 
27.00 Heavy melting steel, Ch’go.. 5.25 
26.00 Carwheels, Chicago ......... 8.00 
27.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia...... 8.50 
23.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh...... 9.00 
37.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia..... 8.00 
Cents No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton).. 6.75 
1.50 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila....... 7.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net) 4.50 
Coke, Connellsville 
Cents Per Net Ton at Oven: 
1.60 Furnace coke, prompt....... $1.75 
1.70 Foundry coke, prompt...... 
1.65 
1.95 Metals 
1.60 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents 
1.70 Electrolytic copper, refinery.. 4.75 
1.898 Lake copper, New York...... 5.00 
1.60 Tin (Straits), New York... .24.90 
1.70 Zinc, East St. Louis......... 3.00 
1.86775 Tien, Saw Ve iiccwscceewese 3.37 
2.00 Cee. Rt: Bis ciscnca cee 2.87% 
1.40 LOGE, TOW “TOCR 6 cvievc:c02es- 3.00 
2.00 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y.... 5.80 


Plain wire, Chicago dist. mill 2.15 
Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh 2.35 


n Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
CR EE ha chan vensoneune 2.40 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh. 4.25 


Old Material 


Per Gross Ton: 


of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 


y 


me 


oe 


1933 1933 1932 
Cents Cents Cents 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.60 2.60 2.85 
2.70 2.70 2.95 
1.40 1.40 1.55 
1.50 1.50 1.65 
1.85 1.85 1.95 
1.90 1.90 2.00 
2.10 2.10 2.20 
2.15 2.15 2.25 
2.35 2.35 2.60 
2.40 2.40 2.65 
4.25 4.25 4.75 
$9.25 $8.50 $10.25 
6.75 6.75 7.25 
5.25 5.25 7.12% 
8.00 8.00 7.00 
8.00 8.00 9.50 
9.00 9.00 9.50 
8.00 8.00 9.50 
6.25 6.25 7.00 
7.50 7.50 §.50 
4.50 4.50 5.50 
$1.75 $1.75 $2.25 
2.50 3.50 
Cents Cents Cents 
4.75 4.75 5.75 
5.00 5.00 6.12% 
24.25 19.60 
3.00 2.80 
3.37 ‘ 3.17 
2.87% 2.87% 2.90 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
5.95 5.62% 6.05 





Apr. 4, Mar. 28, Mar. 7, Apr. 5, 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a range 


aaa The lron Age Composite Prices aaa 





Finished Steel 
April 4, 1933 1:879c. a Lb. 
One week ago 1.923c. 
One month ago 1.923c. 
One year ago 1.970c. 
Based on steel bars, beams, 
tank plates, wire rails, black 


pipe, sheets and hot rolled strip 
These products make 85 per cent 
of the United States output. 


HIGH Low 
1.948c., Jan. 3; 1.879c., Apr 4 
1.977c., Oct. 4; 1.926c., Feb. 2 
2.037c., Jan. 18; 1.945c., Dec. 29 
2.273c., Jan. 7: 2.018c., Dec 
2.317c., April 2; 2.2738c., Oct. 29 
2.286c., Dec. 11; 2.217¢., July 17 
2.402c.,Jan. 4; 2.212c., Nov. 1 
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Pig Iron 


$13.68 a Gross Ton 


Steel Scrap 


$7.08 a Gross Ton 


13.56 7.08 
13.56 6.83 
14.35 8.21 


Based on average of basic iron 
at Valley furnace and foundry 
irons at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel quotations at Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HicH Low HIGH Low 
$13.68,Apr. 4; $13.56,Jan. 3 $7.00, Mar. 21; $6.75,Jan. 3 
14.81, Jan. 5; 18.56,Dec. 6 8.50, Jan. 12; 6.42, July 5 
15.90, Jan. 6; 14.79, Dec 15 11.33, Jan. 6; 8.50, Dec. 29 
18.21, Jan. 7; 15.90,Dec. 16 15.00, Feb. 18; 11.25, Dec. 9 
18.71,May 14; 18.21,Dec. 17 17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08,Dec. 3 
18.59, Nov. 27; 17.04,July 24 16.50, Dec. 31; 18.08,July 2 
19.71,Jan. 4; 17.54, Nov. 1 15.25, Jan. 11; 138.08, Nov. 22 


a) 
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Pittsburgh Steel Orders Gain; 
But Production is No Higher 


Valley Output, However, is Slightly Improved—Pipe Prices 
Reduced—Scrap Strong But Unchanged 


there is some evidence of im- 

proved releases for finished 
steel products in this district, the 
aggregate increase has not yet been 
sufficient to bring about a gain in 
production schedules. Specifications 
for sheets and wire products were 
heavier last week because of the ex- 
piration of old low-priced contracts 
on March 31, but the heavier steel 
products remain very quiet. 


Demand for sheets, bars and strip 
steel from the automotive industry 
has registered limited improvement, 
but no railroad buying has appeared, 
and demand for structural steel and 
reinforcing bars has been influenced 
adversely by temporary holding up in 
the letting of Government contracts. 

Steel ingot production in the Pitts- 
burgh district is unchanged at 13 per 
cent of capacity, while limited im- 
provement has occurred in the Valleys 
and nearby northern Ohio plants. The 
Youngstown district rate may now be 
estimated at 14 per cent of capacity, 
although resumption at a large plant 
in that territory later in the week may 
boost production. In the Wheeling 
district output is holding its own. 

Tin mill schedules have risen over 
the recent 40 per cent rate, and sheet 
mill operations have improved. 


P tere is same April 4.-—While 


The sharp decline in pipe prices an- 
nounced last week by a leading maker 
will probably serve to stabilize the 
market, which has been rather weak. 
On other finished steel products, quota- 
tions are well maintained, the end of 
the quarter having brought in final 
specifications on many contracts taken 
at prices under the current market. 


Raw materials continue strong, al- 
though scrap has not gained further 
in the last week. Pig iron producers 
are making efforts to stabilize quota- 
tions at current levels, and some talk 
of an advance has been heard. 


Pig Iron 


Despite reports of activity in other 
markets, the local situation has not 
changed materially, and sellers report 
only minor increases in orders. A 
little inquiry is coming out, but no 
amount of more than 200 tons is in- 
volved. The larger radiator and san- 
itary ware makers in the district have 
made no purchases. Jackson County, 
Ohio, producers of silvery iron and 
Bessemer ferrosilicon have withdrawn 
all prices. Prices are slightly firmer. 


Semi-Finished Steel 

Searcely any second quarter con- 
tracting on billets, slabs and sheet 
bars is reported, as consumers have 
not exhausted their first quarter con- 


tracts in most instances. The price 
of $26, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, is 
holding, while forging billets are firm 
at $31. Demand for wire rods is 
light, and the $35, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, price is not subject to much 
question. 


Rails and Track Accessories 


The Erie is still reported to be con- 
templating the placing of a tonnage 
of rails, but no formal inquiry has 
appeared. None of the other Eastern 
roads is in the market, and releases 
of accessories are at a minimum. The 
local rail mill may accumulate enough 
tonnage this month to provide a short 
run. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


This district is receiving scarcely 
any automotive tonnage, and the other 
large consuming industries are dor- 
mant. Prices are well maintained. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The holding up of Federal projects 
on which bids have already been taken 
has further depressed the structural 
steel industry in the last week. In- 
quiry is appearing in fair volume, but 
improvement in the number of small 
jobs is looked for with the coming 
of open weather. The same can be 
said for reinforcing bars, which are 
very dull. A sewer at Louisville, Ky., 
will require 1200 tons of bars. Mer- 
chant bars continue inactive, with 
alloy steel material going to the auto- 
mobile industry in insignificant vol- 
ume. The second quarter plate re- 
quirements of the railroads were 
generally small, and some contracts 
placed will not likely be specified 
against to any extent. A number of 
river barge purchases are in prospect, 
but buyers are delaying commitments 
until a turn of general business con- 
ditions. Prices on bars, plates and 
shapes are unchanged at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, with few deviations reported. 
Reinforcing bars are quoted at 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, for mill lengths. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars 


A slight gain in demand from the 
automobile industry is reported by a 
few makers, but orders continue un- 
usually small. The price is well held. 


Tubular Goods 


A reduction of $7 a ton in the base 
price of buttweld black pipe was an- 
nounced on March 29 by the leading 
maker. The base discount to the con- 
sumer on 1 to 3 in. buttweld pipe is 
now 71 per cent off list, as compared 
with 67% per cent since September, 


1932. Changes in the other sizes are 
slightly larger in some instances. Cor- 
responding reductions on galvanized 
pipe are somewhat larger, amounting 
to $10 a ton on 1 to 3 in. to as much 
as $33 on 12 in. The discount for 
plain ends, which was formerly one 
point, has been increased to 2 points 
on 3 in. and smaller material, and 3 
points on the larger sizes. Seamless 
oil country goods have been reduced 
approximately $3 a ton. The reduc- 
tions are being followed by the lead- 
ing independents, and was not entire- 
ly unexpected in the trade because of 
recent drastic shading by small com- 
panies in certain centers. Demand 
for pipe shows no marked change. 


Wire Products 


Movement of merchant wire prod- 
ucts continues to show limited im- 
provement, but the manufacturers’ 
grade is very dull. Specifications 
against old low-priced contracts 
brought some increase in tonnage last 
week. Orders now on mill books are 
generally at the prevailing quoted 
levels of $1.85 a keg for nails, and 
2.10c., Pittsburgh, for manufacturers’ 
wire. 


Sheets 


Most producers had heavier releases 
in the last week of the month because 
of the desire of consumers to take ad- 
vantage of old low-priced contracts. 
Nevertheless, specifications were prin- 
cipally for rush shipment, and indicate 
no tendency toward speculative re- 
placement of stocks. Forward con- 
tracting is proceeding at a fair rate, 
and mills are adhering closely to 
quoted prices. Operating schedules 
have risen to about 15 per cent, with 
full finishing units engaged at a much 
better rate than they were last week. 
Announcement of an advance in gal- 
vanized sheets, which had been ex- 
pected this week, has failed to appear, 
but efforts to preserve a 2.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, minimum have been redoubled. 


Tin Plate 


Somewhat heavier releases have 
brought about a slight increase in pro- 
duction, and the industry is now oper- 
ating at a little better than 40 per 
cent of capacity. Current output is 
generally for immediate shipment, as 
anticipated tonnage has _ generally 
been rolled. 


Strip Steel 


This market has developed a slightly 
brighter tone, with heavier orders 
from the automotive industry in pros- 
pect. Some of the motor car builders 
have again begun to release strip, al- 
though their requirements are not as 
large as had been the case prior to 
the bank holiday. The price on hot- 
rolled material is well maintained at 
1.45¢c., Pittsburgh, while cold-rolled 
continues quotable at 1.80c. to 2c. 


Coal and Coke 


The prospect of a strike in nearby 
coal producing centers has had no ef- 
fect on the market. Scarcely any 
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mines have been closed, and consump- 
tion of coal and coke does not show 
any marked increase. Foundry coke 
is comparatively in the best demand, 
although prices are very weak. 


Scrap 


While the scrap market continues 
strong, recent sales into consumption 
scarcely justify higher quotations this 
week, One mill has been able to buy 
heavy melting steel at $8.75, although 
only a small tonnage was involved. On 
the.other hand, a small lot of railroad 
steel recently brought $10.25, and it 
is indicated that bids on the current 
Pennsylvania Railroad list developed 
a price at least this high. Dealers are 


having difficulty in buying against old 
orders, and little scrap is moving into 
the district from either the East or 
the Detroit territory. Machine shop 
turnings aregstronger. A Southern 
railroad has completed plans for the 
scrapping of 16,000 freight cars and 
a number of locomotives. It is esti- 
mated that as much as 200,000 tons 
of scrap will be produced by this road 
over the next year. A group of deal- 
ers have arranged to export some of 
this material, while the remainder will 
be sold to American consumers. It is 
believed that not much of the material 
will reach the Pittsburgh district, al- 
though some of it may move up the 
Ohio River to plants not far distant. 





Confidence Gains in Great Britain; 
Continental Cartel in Agreement 


Cable).—Iron and steel busi- 

ness in the United Kingdom is 
improving. Additional furnaces have 
been put into operation. There are 
on every hand evidences of increasing 
confidence.- Tin plate demand is quiet, 
but some works are preparing to shut 
down rather than accept lower prices. 


Somewhat to the surprise of the 
Continental- steel market, a_ basic 
agreement has been secured among 
German, Luxemburg, Belgian and 
French -steelmasters regarding the 
establishment .of selling offices for 


] ONDON, ENGLAND, April 3 (By 








British Prices f.o.b. United Kingdom 


Ports 
Per. Gross Ton 


Ferromanganese, 


0: ee aA £9 
Billets, open-hearth £5 to £5 7s. 6d. 
Black sheets, Jap- 

anese. specifica- 

ee aanee cece £11 
Tin plate, per base 

wtebvie emesis 15s. 6d. to 16s. 
Steel bars, open- 

RPA 356. SS £7 174s. to £8 Ts. 
Beams,. open-hrth. £7 74s. to £7 174s. 
Channéls, o pen - 

IS ncn ees &7 12%s. to £8 2's. 
Angles, open- 

eer £7 74s. to £717%s. 
Black: Sheets, No. 

24 gage ....... £8 10s. 


Galvanized sheets, 
No. 24 gage... .£10 10s. 


to £10 15s. 
Continental Prices, f.o.b. Continental 
Ports 
(Nominal) 
Per Metric Ton, Gold £ at $4.86 
Billets, Thomas... £2 2s. 
Wire rods, No. 5 
ei. canine £4 10s. 


Black sheets, No. 
31 gage, Jap- 


Rs as ws ee £11 5s. 
Steel bars, mer- 
Manes Sass £2 6s..°6d.to £2 7s. 6d. 
Beams, Thomas... £2 4s. 
Angles, Thomas, 
4-in. and larger £2 6s. 
Angles, small.... £2 8s, 
Hoops and _ strip 
steel over 6-in. 
St . sccatahees £3 10s. 
Wire, plain, No. 8 £5 7s. 6d. 
Wire nails....... £5 15s. 
Wire, barbed, 4-pt. 
No. 10 B:W.G.. £8 15s. - 
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semi-finished steel, joists, bars, plates, 
thick sheets and flat billets. The ar- 
rangement was made possible by a 
German-Belgian compromise regard- 
ing the quota basis and fines. Fur- 
ther negotiations will take place on 
April 8, when certain details are to be 
settled before the selling offices can 
function. Most of the Continental 
steel works have withdrawn from the 
market, and prices are nominal. 

Poland complains that the Continen- 
tal Steel Cartel has launched a strong 
offensive on Polish export and home 
markets with the object of forcing 
her into the cartel or concluding a 
pact regarding sales territories. 





Freight Rate Hearings 
Ordered by I. C. C. 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is ex- 
pected to make an early announcement 
as to times and places for the hearings 
it has ordered to determine whether 
or not railroads should make reduc- 
tions in freight rates. The order for 
the hearings, issued last Saturday, is 
so broad that it covers all products. 


It is the outgrowth of a joint peti- 
tion asking for reduced rates on basic 
commodities filed by the National Coal 
Association, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and vari- 
ous agricultural groups. In oral argu- 
ments on the petition, shippers in vir- 
tually all lines supported the petition, 
while it was strongly opposed by the 
railroads. State regulatory bodies 
have been informed of the order for 
the investigation so that they may 
participate in the proceedings. 

The order was announced shortly 
before President Roosevelt conferred 
with representatives of the railroads 
and railroad labor regarding the pro- 
posed railroad program of the admin- 
istration. Rail wages and rates are 
included in the many points connected 





with a railroad consolidation plan. 
While railroads are in a serious plight 
because of insufficient revenue, rail- 
road workers continue to resist fur- 
ther wage reductions, and industries 
and agriculture complain of high 
freight rates. 


Seattle Jobbers Reduce 


Prices on Sheets 


AN FRANCISCO, April 3.—Seat- 

tle warehouses have reduced prices 
of sheets to 4.25c. a lb. for No. 24 hot- 
rolled annealed, 3.50c. for No. 10 hot- 
rolled, and 4.75¢e. for galvanized, 
bringing them more closely in line 
with San Francisco quotations. 


With a bid of $1,821,292, the Clin- 
ton Construction Co. is low on the 
Yerbe Buena Island crossing (con- 
tract No. 5) of the San Francisco- 
Oakland bridge, which will require 
2200 tons of reinforcing bars and 
1500 tons of shapes, in addition to 
1500 tons of plates not included in the 
contract. The ‘Healy-Tibbitts Con- 
struction Co. is low, at $1,036,500, on 
the San Francisco anchorage (con- 
tract No. 3), which will require 1840 
tons of reinforcing bars and 225 tons 
of timber fastenings. Low bids on 
contracts Nos. 2 to 7; inclusive, will 
be presented soon to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corpn. for review, and 
awards are expected early in May. 








Bids on the San Francisco county 
jail, calling for 650 tons of reinfore- 
ing bars and 1500 tons of structural 
steel, have been postponed to April 12. 


All-Water Steel Shipment 


From Pittsburgh to Coast 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co. recently. 
dispatched a tow of two barges of 
nails, wire and pipe, totaling. about 
1200 tons, from its Monessen, Pa., 
plant, for delivery on the Pacific 
Coast by an all-water route. The ma- 
terial will be transferred from the 
barges to ocean steamers at New Or- 
leans for trans-shipment through the 
Panama Canal. Approximately $3 a 
ton will be saved in freight charges, 
as compared with the usual routing 
of shipments to the Atlantic Coast by 
rail for trans-shipment through: the 
Canal. This move follows soon after 
Pittsburgh district independent. steel 
makers formally protested the .com- 
paratively high freight rates charged 
on shipments to Atlantic seaboard 
points for trans-shipment to the Pa- 
cific Coast. A parity with shipments 
for export was asked. 








Colonial Steel Co., Monaca, Pa., 
subsidiary of the Vanadium Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., will resume 
production April 10 on its sheet mill 
and 9-in. and 16-in. bar mills. Out- 
put will be required partially for the 
replacement of mill and warehouse 
stocks, and also to fill recent large 
orders for copper-clad steel. 
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Chicago Steel Ingot Output 


Rises as Orders Improve 


Automobile Orders and Brewery Business Are Aids—Western 
Railroad Releases 5000 Tons of Rails 


HICAGO, April 4.—Ingot out- 
C put in the Chicago district has 

gained about two points to 13 
per cent of capacity, and the outlook 
is favorable for a further climb as the 
result of releases for 5000 tons of 
rails which have been on order for 
some time. Releases of reinforcing 
bars for highway work are an aid to 
the market, and specifications from 
some automobile manufacturers are 
also helpful. 


Retail sales of automobiles climbed 
sharply in Illinois during the closing 
days of March, as buyers rushed for 
delivery before the State retail sales 
tax became effective. 


The sheet market is particularly ac- 
tive, being given aid by the manu- 
facture of steel beer kegs and also an 
upswing in miscellaneous demand. In- 
quiry for tie plates is larger, and tank 
shops are releasing more steel. 

The railroad equipment market re- 
mains dull exeept for an order for 42 
cars for export. 

Serap, though having a stronger 
undertone, is still moving in small 
quantities, and not all grades have 
felt the impulse of better demand. 


Price structures all along the line 
show firmness. 


Pig Iron 


Shipments of Northern foundry iron 
continue to gain momentum, and the 
outlook as April starts is that the 
month as a whole will show improve- 
ment. Sales are not as active as in 
late March, though there is still a sub- 
stantial volume Being added to books. 
Fresh inquiries also have fallen off. 
Prices remain firm at $15.50 a ton, 
local furnaces, with differentials at 
25e. One merchant stack remains ac- 
tive. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Demand for cast iron pipe remains 
very dull, and sellers are centering 
their attention on the Chicago pump- 
ing plant project, on which steel pipe 
producers are attempting to interest 
the engineers. There is less certainty 
to the price structure, especially in 
Missouri, where very low quotations 
have recently been made. Current 
business near Chicago is confined to 
light tonnages, such as for a small 
filter plant at Mt. Carmel, III. 


Reinforcing Bars 


This market remains quiet and in- 
quiries offer little encouragement to 
dealers. Going tonnages are all small 
and rather widely scattered. The 
1000-ton job for the Chicago Carbon 
Co. is still: pending and brewery con- 


struction should provide some tonnage. 
The Indiana road letting has been 
postponed to April, the tentative date 
having been set for the 18th of the 
month. Prices are holding on such 
work as is being let. 


Warehouse Business 


Indications are that April in the 
warehouse business will show a re- 
versal of its usual trend by recording 
shipments above the March level. The 
closing days of last month showed a 
modest pick-up in orders. Warehouse 
prices are holding. 


Rails and Track Supplies 


A Western railroad has released 
about 5000 tons of rails against an old 
contract. Specifications for track ac- 
cessories are steady, and inquiries 
have turned up rather sharply. One 
railroad is inquiring for 500 tons of 
tie plates and another for 1600 tons. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


The very moderate change upward 
in demand noted late last month has 
disappeared, but sellers are inclined to 
look upon this situation as a fluctua- 
tion that may occur under almost any 
market condition. Contracting for the 
second quarter has come to an end. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Wire Products 


Both new buying and specifications 
show growth, and wire mills are now 
producing at about 25 per cent of 
capacity, with some units above this 
level. The automobile industry is 
responsible for part of this improve- 
ment. Rural areas are as yet con- 
tributing little to the general business 
situation. Prices of farm products 
have made little headway, and nation- 
al legislation aimed at helping the 
farmer is still in the making. Further, 
there are still a great many outlying 
banks that have not yet been reopened. 
On the whole, producers of wire are 
rather satisfied with the outlook, and 
they believe the present rate of 
growth is on solid ground. Miscel- 
laneous demand is slow to regain 
ground lost during the bank morator- 
ium. 


Structural Material 


The outlook is not encouraging in 
the absence of private work. Even 
public projects are light, awards 
totaling only 1600 tons and new in- 
quiries only 400 tons. A few small 
structures are being placed for the 
Chicago World’s Fair. Shops through- 
out this area are subsisting on very 
light schedules’ and there seems to be 


little chanee for betterment in the 
near future. 


Sheets 


The local sheet market is being 
materially helped by the manufacture 
of steel beer kegs. There is also im- 
provement in miscellaneous demand, 
with the result that output is in the 
range from 25 to 30 per cent of capac- 
ity. It is reported that one maker of 
steel beer kegs plans production of 
4000 kegs a day. 


Bars 


Shipments of bar mill products are 
gaining, owing to the increased activ- 
ity among automobile manufacturers. 
A slight gain in use by miscellaneous 
consumers is noted. One bar mill in 
this district is operating at about 25 
per cent of capacity and will maintain 
this rate for a week or 10 days on 
orders at hand. 


Plates 


Rolling of plates for use at Hoover 
Dam has materially helped local sched- 
ules. The subject of railroad cars for 
the transport of beer is alive at this 
time. The United Fruit Co. has or- 
dered 42 cars for export. An aqueduct 
at Los Angeles, Cal., calls for 4100 
tons. The Denver, Colo., pipe line is 
still pending. 


Scrap 


The scrap list continues to gain 
strength, but actual advances in prices 
are still confined to cast and malleable 
grades. A steel mill has taken 1500 
tons of heavy melting steel at $5.50 
a gross ton, delivered. Accumulations 
of this grade are still being made on 
local docks. The price differential be- 
tween Lake Erie ports and Chicago is 
favorable to boat -movement from 
Chicago. Interest in cast iron borings 
is increasing, and users are finding 
the supply short because of limited 
shop operations. Railroad lists” are 
heavy, and dealers are of the opinion 
that much of the offered scrap will 
actually be sold. Offerings are being 
made by the Rock Island, Alton, the 
Milwaukee Road, Pere Marquette, 
Wabash, Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. 





Manufacturer Agrees Not 
To Use Phrase “All Steel’”’ 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The words 
“All Steel” or “All Metal” will no 
longer be used in advertising sheet 
metal preducts and refrigerators as 
sold by a certain corporation, accord- 
ing to a stipulation made with the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
name of the corporation is not re- 
vealed. The stipulation also provides 
that the words “steel” and “metal” 
shall not be used in any way, the com- 
mission announced, “to deceive pur- 
chasers into believing that such prod- 
uets are constructed in their entirety 
of™'steel or metal when this is not 
trwe.” 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Trade 
Shows a Mild Improvement 


Consumers More Interested in Forward Requirements—Pig Iron 
Advance Established—Scrap Strengthens 


HILADELPHIA, April 4.—Some 
P steelmakers in the eastern 

Pennsylvania district report a 
slight increase in volume of orders for 
miscellaneous lines. Others report 
that there has been no improvement. 
There is, however, greater interest 
with respect to forward requirements. 
There is a greater frequency of in- 
quiries looking to protection through 
either the third quarter or over the 
remainder of the year at present 
prices, but makers are declining to 
quote beyond the second quarter. 


The new scale of prices for pig iron, 
representing a rise of $1 for No. 2 
foundry, has been established on the 
basis of sales. Several grades of scrap 
have risen 50c. a ton. 


The lighting of an additional open- 
hearth furnace has increased steel- 
works operations a half point to 10% 
per cent of capacity. 


Pig Iron 


Domestic furnaces have established 
higher prices on pig iron as the result 
of small sales at the recently named 
levels. No. 2 plain foundry iron is 
now $13.50, furnace, an increase of 
$1. Silicon differentials of 25c. estab- 
lishes No. 2X at $13.75 and No. 1X at 
$14. Basic iron is quoted at $13.25, 
furnace, or $14.09, delivered, and 
malleable iron at $14.50, furnace. 
There is less competition from Royal 
Dutch iron, and this fact together with 
a firmer tone reported for the foreign 
material is held to give greater 
strength to domestic iron. The higher 
prices have brought more inquiries to 
furnaces, with melters showing inter- 
est for coverage beyond the second 
quarter. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars 


Makers of shapes and merchant 
steel bars report that the market is 
holding well at 1.60c., Eastern mills, 
for standard shapes, 1.70c., Eastern 
mills, for wide flange material and 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, for bars. Plates 
appear to be improved somewhat in 
tone, though still irregular at 1.40c. 
to 1.50c., Coatesville, for carlots. Plate 
makers have announced a new card 
of extras effective April 1. They set 
up four new features. They cover 
extras for “platons,” heavy gage 
plates over 2-in. thick; for flame or 
gas cutting; for normalizing and for 
special tests, classified under restric- 
tions or refinement. 


Sheets 


A local automobile body builder has 
resumed operations and released some 
fair-sized tonnages of sheets and strip 
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steel. Miscellaneous inquiry for sheets 
is slightly better. Prices are reported 
to be firm. Makers are refusing to 
quote beyond the second quarter, feel- 
ing that a further rise in levels will be 
made for the third quarter. 


Imports 


The following iron and steel im- 
ports were received here last week: 
4543 tons of chrome ore from Jugo- 
slavia, 5 tons of galvanized steel 
strips and 1 ton of steel stripping 
from England. 


Scrap 

Greater strength has developed in 
the scrap market. Sales have brought 
about increases of 50c. a ton in several 
grades, including heavy breakable 
cast, rolled steel wheels and carwheels. 
Sales of the larger tonnages of car- 
wheels have gone generally at $8.50, 
though some tonnage of this grade is 
reported to have been sold at as high 
as $9. When compared with the pres- 
ent rate of steel operations, there is 
no local scarcity of scrap, but should 
sizable orders come to the mills, scrap 
supplies would be quickly exhausted 
and higher prices would develop. A 
nearby mill has purchased tonnages 
of No. 2 heavy melting steel and old 
compressed sheets. 





Canadian Business Shows 


No Signs of Revival 


ORONTO, April 3.—A delegation 

from Nova Scotia waited upon 
the Dominion Government last week 
with a proposal that the Government 
furnish sufficient money to finance 
the labor cost of manufacturing 50,- 
000 tons of steel rails and mining the 
necessary coal. The Dominion Steel 
& Coal Co., Sydney, N. S., would 
carry out the order, using its own 
raw materials, and wait for its share 
of the operation until the railway 
companies have purchased the output. 
Eventually the money advanced by 
the Government would be returned. 
R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister, in- 
formed the delegation that the pro- 
posal would receive the sympathetic 
consideration of the Government and 
that, if it were possible to arrange 
the necessary financing, the plan 
would be carried out. 


The steel mills at Sydney are prac- 
tically shut down. The Dominion 
Steel & Coal Co. recently completed 
a 15,000-ton steel rail contract for 
the Eastern division of the Canadian 
National Railways, and has no fur- 
ther contracts on hand. Canadian rail- 





way companies are not in the market 
for rails at this time, chiefly because 
of their programs of retrenchment. 
The proposition submitted to Ottawa 
is to enable the steel company to re- 
sume operations and relieve the un- 
employment situation in the province. 


The general outlook for new busi- 
ness in the Canadian iron and steel 
industry is not bright at the moment, 
but some interests are of the opinion 
there may be some revival later in 
the year. 


While the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference held in Ottawa last summer 
gave hopes for early improvement 
in business in this country, these 
hopes failed to materialize and it is 
now the opinion in most quarters that 
the conference was a failure insofar 
as its proposed objectives were con- 
cerned. It is a fact, however, that the 
United Kingdom has increased its 
purchases of steel in the Canadian 
markets and there has been some im- 
provement in iron and steel imports 
from Britain, but this interchange 
has failed to lift the Canadian in- 
dustry out of its state of almost 
entire stagnation, and there is no im- 
mediate prospect of early changes 
for the better. 





Birmingham Steel Trade 


Has Shown Improvement 


aan, April 4.—The sec- 
ond quarter begins with no ap- 
preciable improvement in foundry 
melt and none in early prospect. The 
pressure pipe people are hopeful of 
better tonnage, but current business 
is still comparatively small and irreg- 
ular. March turned out better than 
expected, in view of the bank holiday. 
Shipments of the three merchant pro- 
ducers were about equal to those of 
February. Interest is said to be 
slightly better, but is producing no 
additional tonnage te speak of. In 
many localities the banking situation 
has not cleared up and is holding back 
a number of foundries. The price of 
$11 for the Southern market is firm. 
Furnace operations still are limited to 
two stacks, one on foundry iron and 
one on basic. Woodward Iron Co. had 
planned to switch from No. 3 furnace 
to No. 2 furnace this week, but has 
now decided to continue without 
change. 


Steel 


The past three weeks, since the 
banking holiday, have been progres- 
sively better for the two manufac- 
turers of steel in this district, result- 
ing in March bookings going slightly 
ahead of those for February. Orders 
are still mostly small and scattered, 
but they have been more numerous. 
Open-hearth production last week was 
the best in many weeks. Throughout 
the week operations ranged from five 
to six active units as compared to 
three to five for several weeks pre- 
vious. Prices are unchanged. 
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Cleveland Steel Orders Gain; 
Greater Diversity of Buyers 


Automobile Industry Releases Some Tonnage—Sheets and 
Angles Bought for Beer Bottle Cases 


LEVELAND, April 4.—Miscel- 
& laneous orders for finished 

steel increased moderately the 
past week, and there was a slight 
further gain in the demand from the 
automotive industry. The feeling in 
the steel industry is somewhat more 
optimistic than it has been, although 
recovery is expected to be slow. While 
the banking situation in Ohio has 
improved, it is still bad and it prob- 
ably will be some time before normal 
conditions are restored. 

There was considerable increase in 
the number of manufacturing con- 
sumers who ordered steel during the 
week. While the purchases are still 
small, some are for car lots. Buying 
by the automobile manufacturers also 
is mostly in small lots to round out 
the stock for early requirements. 
However, some round-lot business is 
expected from that source during the 
latter part of the month. While some 
of the automobile manufacturers, par- 
ticularly the Chevrolet Company, are 
restoring the schedules that were dis- 
rupted by the bank holiday, they are 
following a cautious policy and will 
limit production to sales. 


Ingot output in Cleveland is un- 
changed at 32 per cent of capacity, al- 
though it was stepped up three points 
for two days this week by the opera- 
tion of an additional furnace by the 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. Some 
stimulus is being given the steel busi- 
ness by the demand from the brew- 
eries for motor trucks and for beer 
bottle cases. Substantial orders were 
placed here during the week for sheets 
and for small angles for manufactur- 
ing the cases. However, expected 
round tonnages of plates for tanks 
and vats so far have not developed in 
this territory. 

Railroad business is at a standstill. 
but is expected to show some revival 
when the Administration’s railroad 
policy is announced. 

Prices are being well maintained. 
The only change is the decline on 


steel pipe amounting to $7 a ton and 
more. 


Pig Iron 


Sales continue very light, with 
business confined to small lots. Ship- 
ping orders have improved, and pro- 
ducers expect that April will show a 
moderate gain in sales. Increased ac- 
tivity by the Ford Motor Co. is re- 
flected in a better demand from foun- 
dries making malleable castings for 
that company. Stove manufacturers 
also are ordering iron slightly more 
freely. Jobbing foundries report no 
improvement in operations. Prices 


are unchanged at $13.50 to $14, Lake 
furnace, for foundry and malleable 
grades for outside delivery and $15, 
Cleveland, for local delivery. 


lron Ore 


No seasonal interest has as yet de- 
veloped in iron ore, and there is little, 
if any discussion of prices, which may 
not be established for several weeks. 


Sheets 


New business showed a moderate 
increase the past week. Some fair- 
sized orders for black sheets were 
placed for the manufacture of beer 
bottle cases, additional business came 
from the refrigerator industry and 
some tonnage was placed by steel bar- 
rel manufacturers whose business has 
revived slightly. Recently estab- 
lished prices appear to be maintained 
on new business, and producers are 
adhering to the new classifications. 


Strip Steel 


Some of the General Motors units 
issued releases during the week for 
hot and cold-rolled strip, due on old 
orders, which will cover their require- 
ments for two weeks, but apparently 
have not yet decided on their produc- 
tion schedules for the last half of the 
month. Some business has also come 
from refrigerator manufacturers. 
Demand from other sources is light. 
Prices are steady at 1.45c., Pitts- 
burgh, for hot-rolled strip and at 
1.80c.,. to 2c., Cleveland, for cold- 
rolled material. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Releases in fair volume have come 
from the motor car industry the past 
week, but March suffered quite a set- 
back, as compared with February be- 
cause of the bank holiday. The Ford 
Motor Co. has become a more active 
factor, having placed sizable orders 
for nuts. Prices are steady. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Public construction work is almost 
at a standstill, and little activity in 
highway work is expected until the 
plans of the new Administration for 
participating with the States in road 
building programs are announced. 
The State of Pennsylvania took bids 
during the week for several bridges 
requiring 500 tons. With the an- 
nouncement that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corpn. will render financial 
aid in the construction of the pro- 
posed Grand Island bridges at Ni- 
agara Falls and Tonawanda, N. Y.. 
it is expected that these projects will 
go ahead. They will require 12,000 


tons of steel. The Sun Oil Cv. will 
erect several tanks in Cleveland, re- 
quiring a small tonnage of plates. 
Prices are steady at 1.65c., Cleveland, 
for bars and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for 
plates and shapes. 


Scrap 


The market has a firmer tone, but 
in the absence of buying prices are 
unchanged. A local consumer has 
suspended shipments of blast furnace 
scrap, but is expected to release some 
steel-making scrap this week. Deal- 
ers are paying $7 for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel for Cleveland delivery, 
but the supply is not plentiful. 





St. Louis Pig Iron Prices 
Firmer; Scrap Higher 


T. LOUIS, April 4.—Ordering of 

pig iron continues in small volume 
and for shipment not later than June 
30. Pending inquiries have not de- 
veloped into contracts, but melters are 
hopeful they will shortly. Prices have 
firmed considerably, concessions hav- 
ing been less in evidence. 


Steel 


While sentiment in the steel trade 
is more hopeful and the price situa- 
tion generally firmer, actual business 
continues to be light. Warehouse 
trade during March was slightly bet- 
ter than in February, owing to the 
extra business days and orders for 
material for repairs in breweries. In 
addition to 6500 tons of structural 
steel, 900 tons of reinforcing bars will 
be required for the St. Louis Federal 
Building; bids were opened today. 


Scrap 


Dealers are said to be having diffi- 
culty in filling contracts recently made 
and are paying higher prices for 
some items. No. 1 heavy melting steel 
and rails for rolling are 75c. a ton 
higher; steel rails less than 3 ft., cast 
iron car wheels and No. 1 machinery 
cast are 50c. up. The Missouri Pa- 
cific has returned to the system of 
offering its scrap by carloads, with 
a list of 157 carloads. Other lists: 
Wabash, 5000 tons, including 2650 
tons of heavy melting steel; Alton, 
5000 tons. 





An annual non-ferrous meeting will 
be held by the Cleveland chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing at the Cleveland plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, April 10. 
Dr. Francis C. Frary, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., director of research of the 
company, will give an address on 
“Aluminum and Its Alloys” and G. D. 
Welty will discuss the trend in air- 
craft, Diesel and automobile engine 
design. Dr. Albert Sweinstein, Berlin, 
Germany, exchange professor at 
American universities, will also talk. 
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New York Steel Trade Has Had 


Very Little Improvement 


Some Gain in Tin Plate Specifications—Sharp Reductions 
Announced on Steel Pipe by Large Makers 


EW YORK, April 4.—The most 
N important occurrence in the 

local steel trade in the past 
week was the announcement of sharp 
reductions in prices of steel pipe by 
principal makers. This change was 
of unusual significance in New York, 
where pipe prices have recently been 
demoralized because of competition 
from a few small mills, some of which 
have been making truck deliveries to 
jobbers and to jobbers’ customers. 
The cut in the base sizes of buttweld 
pipe is $7 a ton, or from 67% per 
cent to 71 per cent off list, but on 
some sizes the reductions amount to 
$10 or more, an extreme case being 
large sizes of galvanized pipe, on 
which the new prices represent a 
drop of as much as $33 a ton. Line 
pipe will be lowered $10 to $14 a ton. 
The reductions affect buttweld, lap- 
weld and seamless pipe. Electric 
weld pipe will be reduced correspond- 
ingly. 

There have been no other price de- 
velopments. With the arrival of the 
new quarter, 2.60c., Pittsburgh, is a 
firm asking price on galvanized 
sheets, specifications against first 
quarter contracts having cleaned up 
the outstanding obligations at 2.50c. 
or less. Plate prices have not 
strengthened, usual quotations being 
1.40c. to 1.50c., Coatesville, for small 
lots, with concessions still to be had 
on large lots. 


The volume of business has im- 
proved in spots, but on the whole is 
not appreciably better. A few com- 
panies had larger sales in March than 
in February, but where such gains 
occurred, they were largely attribut- 
able to tin plate specifications, which 
for some makers have improved re- 
cently. 

Structural steel contracts are fea- 
tured by 10,500 tons placed with the 
McClintic-Marshall Corpn. by James 
Stewart & Co., Inc., for the Federal 
Court House, New York. There are 
indefinite plans for a large arena on 
Long Island to take from 7000 to 15,- 
000 tons of steel. The action of the 
Federal Government is holding up ac- 
tion on which contracts have not been 
awarded will delay work on about 40 
projected public buildings. 


Reinforcing Bars 


Bids will be taken soon on 250 tons 
of mesh for a parking area at. Jones 
Beach on Long Island. Awards in the 
past week included 650 tons for a via- 
duct and 175 tons for.a bridge in 
New Jersey. Base quotations are un- 
changed. Competitive pressure of for- 
eign bars has lifted perceptibly in re- 
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cent months. No shipments of im- 
ported bars were received here during 
January, according to a Department 
of Commerce report. Importations in 
January, 1932, amounted to 3819 tons. 
Bar imports into the United States in 
the latter half of last year decreased 
75 per cent from the total for the first 
half. 


Pig Iron 


The American Radiator Co. is un- 
derstood to have covered for its re- 
quirements for the remainder of 1933 
for its plants at Bayonne, N. J.; Buf- 
falo; Detroit; Springfield, Litchfield 
and Elyria, Ohio. This is the first 
sizable purchase that the company has 
made since it contracted last Septem- 
ber for approximately 50,000 tons. Ex- 
cluding the Radiator company busi- 
ness, bookings in the past week ag- 
gregated about 2500 tons, compared 
with 4500 tons in the preceding period 
and 2000 tons two weeks ago. Cur- 





rent open inquiry is meager, but sev- 
eral sizable lots are being tentatively 
figured. Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 
plain is definitely established at 
$13.50, furnace, $1 a ton higher than 
the previously published quotation. 
The Buffalo base price, while un- 
changed, is strong at $14, furnace. 
Prospective opening of the New York 
State Barge Canal on or about April 
15 will place Buffalo iron in a more 
competitive position in the metropoli- 
tan district. Foreign brands were 
more active during the past week, and, 
while quotably unchanged, reflect 
strength in concert with domestic 
prices. 


Scrap 


Slight improvement in domestic de- 
mand is perceptible. Requirements, 
however, are still inconsequential. 
Loading of No. 1 and No. 2 steel for 
export continues at unchanged prices. 
With value strengthening in other dis- 
tricts, brokers here are manifesting 
greater reluctance to assume further 
export commitments. It is intimated 
that, while foreign interests would be 
disposed to pay slightly higher prices 
for additional tonnages of steel scrap, 
their views do not match the firmer 
ideas of brokers, who are generally 
expectant that prices will soon move 
to higher levels. 





Boston Pig Iron Sales 


Largest in Months 


OSTON, April 4.—Close to 1500 

tons of pig iron was sold here the 
past week, the largest total in months. 
Sales included one 300-ton and one 
100-ton lot. A Worcester, Mass., 
melter has yet to cover on its 500-ton 
inquiry, and furnace representatives 
are negotiating privately with various 
foundries for several hundred tons. 
One furnace will accept orders for 
deliveries running into the third quar- 
ter. The lowest base price quoted on 
eastern Pennsylvania iron in New 
England the past week was $13.50 a 
ton, furnace. A month or so ago one 
brand of Pennsylvania iron was 
offered at $15.50 a ton, delivered. 
Prices on other domestic irons are 
firm, with the Mystic Iron Works 
generally quoting on a basis of $16 
a ton, furnace. 


With a $5.83 freight rate, No. 1 
heavy melting steel at $9.50 a ton, 
Pittsburgh, is still out of line with 
this market. At $9.50 a ton, the f.o.b. 
shipping point price here would be 
$3.67, whereas the best offers by 
brokers are $3 to $3.25. A moderate 
tonnage of cast engine blocks, struc- 
tural shapes and chemical’ borings 
was moved the past week, but busi- 
ness in general continués on a small 
scale. 


The cast iron pipe market is dis- 
playing a little more activity, but. ow- 
ing to the financial condition of. mast 


towns and cities in New England the 
outlook for business is not encourag- 
ing. Prices for pipe are $37 to $37.50 
a ton, delivered. 





Pig Iron Prices Stronger 


at Cincinnati 


INCINNATI, April 4—An ad- 

vance in Northern pig iron prices 
has been announced and Southern 
quotations may also be advanced. 
The new quotations are uncertain as 
to the charge for silicon content, but 
it is understood that whatever prac- 
tice develops in other districts will be 
followed here. The new Northern 
quotation figures about $15.25 base 
at the furnace and is a substantial in- 
crease over quotations heretofore pre- 
vailing. Southern representatives 
have been instructed to watch for 
higher prices and not to quote the 
present $10 Birmingham base with- 
out authority from the furnace. 





Detroit Scrap Stronger; 
Steel Grades Advance 


Detroit, April 4.—Heavy melting 
steel has advanced 25c. a ton for the 
second consecutive week. Borings and 
turnings, No. 1 busheling and flash- 
ings have increased a like amount. 
Higher prices are due to the small 
amount of scrap coming.into the mar- 
ket and to anticipation of higher mill 
operations, 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Awards in Good Volume—New Projects Extremely Light 


ETTINGS of 20,300 tons, the largest since the second week in February, 
were swelled by an award of 10,500 tons for a Federal court house 

in New York; a State viaduct at Newark, N. J., accounts for 3400 tons. 
Inquiries call for only 1450 tons; few new projects having been reported 


the past week. Awards follow: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


New York, 10,500 tons, Federal court house, 
to McClintic-Marshall Corpn.; James Stewart 
& Co., Inc., New York, general contractor. 


New York, 150 tons, bridge repairs, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corpn. 


Brooklyn, 145 tons, alterations, City Brew- 
ing Co. plant, to Belmont Iron Works. 


Newark, N. J., 3400 tons, State highway 
viaduct, from George M. Brewster & Sons, 
general contractor, to American Bridge Co. 


Buffalo, 200 tons, Lang’s Brewery; bids 
taken April 3. 


Baltimore, 2200 tons, United States Apprais- 
ers stores, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Dismal Swamp, Va., 175 tons, _bascule 
bridges, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Inc. 


Columbus, Ga., 240 tons, post office, to De- 
catur Iron & Steel Co. 


Slidell, La., 700 tons, bridge, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


Hughes, Ark., 150 tons, highway bridge, to 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron & Steel Co., Memphis. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Columbus, Ohio, 2830 tons, post office, to 
Wheeling Structural Steel Co. Previously re- 
ported to American Bridge Co. 
Chicago, 100 tons, thermometer building at 
World’s Fair for Indian Refining Co., to Han- 
sell-Elcock Co. 


Chicago, 100 tons, thermometer building at 
World’s Fair, to Gage Structural Steel Co. 


Clay County, Mo., 290 tons, State highway 
bridge, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


. Livingston County, Mo., 100 tons, bridge, to 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


State of Missouri, 200 tons, bridges, divided 
among Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co., and Eagle 
Iron Works. 

WESTERN STATES 


Redlands, Cal., 100 tons, post office, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corpn. 


San Francisco, 1500 tons, fender structure, 


a Gate bridge pier, to Moore Dry Dock 
0, 


NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


New York, 150 tons, repairs to Riverside 
Drive viaduct. 


Long Island City, N. Y., 150 tons, grand- 
stand, 


Brooklyn, 340 tons, Jewish sanitarium. 


Maplewood. N. J., 125 tons, addition to 
Marcus L. Ward home. 


Philadelphia, 1000 tons, building for Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; bids April 8. 
WESTERN STATES 
Boulder, Nev., 400 tons, beams for Hoover 
dam. 
San Francisco, 1500 tons, Yerba Buena 


Island crossing, San Francisco-Oakland bridge; 
Clinton Construction Co. low bidder. 


San Francisco, 1280 tons, San Francisco 
anchorage for San Francisco-Oakland bridge; 
Healy-Tibbitts Construction Co. low bidder. 


Nome, Alaska, 175 tons, Government proj- 
ect; bids under advisement. 


Los Angeles, 100 tons, three sub-stations ana 
14 distributing stations for Metropolitan 
Water District; bids to be taken April 13. 

FABRICATED PLATE 
AWARDS 


Swampscott, Mass., 100 tons, standpipe, to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 


Texas City, Tex., 190 tons, oil tanks, to 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Co., Houston. 


NEW PROJECTS 


Los Angeles, 4100 tons, aqueduct. 





Reinforcing Steel 


Awards 700 Tons—New Projects, 
2700 Tons 


Peoria, Ill., 100 tons, store and office build- 
ing, to Kalman Steel Co. 


Los Angeles County, Cal., 100 tons, bridge 
at Second Street over San Gabriel River, to 
Los Angeles Iron & Steel Co. 


San Jose, Cal., 330 tons, post office, to Soule 
Steel Co. 


San Diego, Cal., 163 tons, two State high- 
way bridges, to an unnamed bidder. 


Redlands, Cal., 100 tons, post office, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corpn.; previously reported tc 
an unnamed bidder. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 100 tons, city supplies, to 
McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 


NEW REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 
Boston, 235 tons, hospital kitchen. 


Louisville, Ky., 1200 tons, sewer; Louis- 
ville Constructors, Inc., low bidder. 


St. Louis, 900 tons, Federal building; bids 
opened April 4. 


San Francisco, 2200 tons, Yerba Buena 
Island crossing, San Francisco-Oakland bridge 
Clinton Construction Co. low bidder. 


San Francisco, 1840 tons, San Francisco 
anchorage on San Francisco-Oakland bridge; 
Healy-Tibbitts Construction Co. low bidder. 


San Quentin, Cal., 181 tons; State prison 
work, Pacific Coast Steel Corpn. low bidder. 


Hollywood, Cal., 200 tons, mausoleum. 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Boston has awarded 1250 tons to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Hartford, Conn., has closed bids on 5000 
ft. of 12-in. class 150 pipe, and 229 tons of 
12-in. pit cast. 


Manchester, N. H., has closed bids on 400 


tons. 


Hartland, Wis., will require six miles ot 
4-, 6- and 8-in. pipe and a 60,000-gal. storage 
tank for a water system, for which a loan 
of $40,000 has been secured from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpn. 


Longview, Tex., has secured a loan of $19,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corpn. 
for a sewage disposal plant and will purchase 
cast iron pipe, two Imhoff tanks and sludge 
pumping equipment. 


Montgomery Water Corpn., Mountain Trust 
Building, Roanoke, Va., plans purchase of 
about 8600 ft. of 6-in., and 2500 ft. of 8-in. 
for water service at Elliston, Va. 


San Diego plans installation of cast iron 
pipe, from 8 to 30-in. diameter for ex- 
tensions and improvements in water system. 
Fund of $251,960 is being arranged for project. 





Railroad Equipment 


United States Navy Department is inquiring 
for five narrow-gage flat cars and three 30- 
ton box cars. 


United Fruit Co. has ordered 42 15-ton 
fruit cars from Pullman Car & Mfg. Corpn. 
for service on Santa Marta Railway, Co- 
lombia. 





Pipe Lines 


George E. Brimmer, Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
associates have secured permission for steel 
pipe line from oil field district near Mav- 
erick Springs to Bonneville, Wyo., and vi- 
cinity, about 33 miles. Cost over $700,000. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, has secured 
right-of-way for natural gas steel pipe line 
from Evans, Iowa, to Poweshiek County 
line, about six miles, and will begin work 
early in May. This will be a branch of a 
proposed steel pipe trunk line to Waterloo, 
Iowa, for which permission has been ob- 
tained. 


Guymon, Okla., plans steel pipe line sys- 
tem in connection with new municipal gas 
plant. F. E. Devlin, W-K-H Building, Wichita, 
Kan., is consulting engineer. 


Liquefied Natural Gas Corpn., Foshay 
Tower Building, Minneapolis, plans purchase 
of pipe and other materials for natural 
gas distributing system at Tracy, Westbrook, 
Currie, Minn., and vicinity: 


Peter and A. J. Ellis, New York, submitted 
low bid for excavation for central heating 
plant, at Washington, requiring about 250 
tons of steel pipe. 





Buffalo Pig Iron Prices 


Firm as Inquiries Gain 


UFFALO, April 4.—Price firmness 

is apparent in the pig iron market. 
Inquiry is becoming more frequent, 
with several 100 ‘to 300-ton lots ap- 
pearing in the East and several 500- 
ton lots. A New York State inquiry 
is for 750 tons of foundry. Most of 
the inquiries are for second quarter, 
but some interest is apparent in third 
quarter delivery, with sellers en- 
deavoring to confine their quotations 
to second quarter. 


Steel 


Bids went in on April 8 for a new 
brewery to require 200 tons, of fabri- 
cated structural steel. Bethlehem 
Steel’s Lackawanna plant is operating 
three open-hearths; Republie Steel is 
operating one, with a few turns on the 
bar mills scheduled for the week; 
Wickwire Spencer is’ operating one 
open-hearth, and Seneca sheet division 
of Bethlehem is operating at 20 per 
cent. 


Scrap 


The market is quiet and firm. 
There is no consumer buying of im- 
portance. 
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Tin Up Sharply on Brisk Demand 
and Favorable March Statistics 


Zinc Strengthens as Ore Producers Curtail Drastically— 
Copper, Lead Sluggish and Unchanged 


paid YORK, April 4.—Copper 
4 markets were bare of. develop- 
ments during the past week. Domes- 
tic consumers show little disposition 
to buy, while sellers display no eager- 
ness to sell. Recent dealings have 
consequently been infrequent and for 
meager quantities. Electrolytic cop- 
per is unchanged at 5c. a lb., Con- 
necticut, for delivery through June. 
The topic of curtailment is still im- 
minent, but the only recent specific 
action in that direction was taken last 
week by the Nevada Consolidated Cop 
per Co., which suspended operations 
at its Ray properties for an indefinit« 
period. With domestic consumption 
manifesting no definite tendencies to 
ward expansion, further suspensions, 
at least during the summer months, 
are considered probable. 

Copper centers abroad were rela- 
tively quiet throughout the week. The 
Continental price, as a result, fluctu- 
ated narrowly, a few sales having 


The Week’s Prices. 


March 29 March 30 March 31 April 1 


Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*...... 4.75 
Lake copper, New York.......... 5.00 
Straits tin, Spot, N. Y... ‘a8 24.40 
Zinc, East St. Louis..... as 2.90 
Zinc, New York...... so5%e 3.27 
NT ee oe ree ee 2.87% 


Lead, New York 3.00 


been reported at 4.95c. and 5dc., c.i.f. 
usual European ports. Buying in 
terest in the United Kingdom has 
diminished perceptibly, while a slight 
improvement in Germany has been re- 
flected in more frequent sales. Ger- 
man copper markets, however, are 
still depressed by the unsettlement at- 
tending the Nazi _ boycotts. Far 
Eastern demand has tapered off some 
what. 
Tin 

An enlivened demand for prompt 
tin, coupled with favorable statistics 
for March, sponsored a 65-point rise 
for the week in the price of spot 
Straits at New York. Spot metal was 
quoted here today at 24.90c., but of- 
ferings were outnumbered by bids. 
A clear indication of the tight posi- 
tion of prompt tin is evidenced by 
postings of 24.65c. for May delivery. 
Buying through that month has been 
encouraging, and while it partly rep- 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


April 3 April 4 
4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
24.50 24.45 rie 24.70 24.90 
2.90 2.95 2.95 3.00 3.00 
3.27 3.32 3.32 3.37 3.37 

2.87% 2.87% 2.87% 2.87% 2.87% 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 


*Refinery quotations price 4c. higher delivered in Connecticut. 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 22.90c. a lb., delivered. 
Nickel electrolytic cathode, 35c. a lb., delivered; shot and ingot, 36c. a Ib., delivered. 


Antimony, 5.80c. a Ib., New York. 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5, 5.25¢c. a lb., New York and Philadelphia. 
From New York Warehouse Coeper, ome. spanekbecharastes — 
Bi neene : Copper, electrolytic............ b.00c. 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. Cuaper, casting 7 SE ee ee eonee 5 Tbe. 
Tin, Straits pig........26.00c. to 27.00c. Pk Ms haiesneiin soe ah 4.25¢.to 4.50c. 
ania wikis a whore 28.00c. to 30.00c. Lead, American pig..... 4.00c.to 4.50c. 
ee eee 7.00c. to 8.00c. Rs CRN enn 0 ake he wah Vie mck a 7.50e. 
Copper, electrolytic.... 6.75c.to 7.75c. pe ee 8.50c. 
Copper, casting........ 6.50c.to 7.50c. Rabbitt metal, medium grade... .16.50¢ 
*Copper sheets, hot- Babbitt metal, high grade.......32.25c. 
I A into Sita be th 13.87 %e. Se, es EE a a ais ob web0 eelmwts 17.50c. 
*High brass sheets.... 11.25c, 
*Seamless brass tubes 13.50c. 
*Seamless copper tubes 12.62 %6c. Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 
PIE WOES. « . ckccenir 8.75. s , . 
err 4.37%c.to 4.87l%c. Buying prices are paid by dealers for 
Zinc sheets (No, 9) ze . miscellaneous lots from smaller accumu- 
NE oa ”" 9.25¢.to 9.50c. lators, and selling prices are those charg- 
Lead, American pig.... 3.75c.to 4.25c. ed to consumers after the metal has been 
Ss MI si a celaek ea sii te 5.25¢c. to 6.25¢. ars for their uses. (All prices are 
Lead, sheets.......... 7.00c. nominal, alers’ , 
Antimony, Asiatic..... 8.00c. to 9.00c. — 2 
Alum., virgin, 99 per Prices Prices 
aa eee cess 23.30, Copper, hvy. crucible. 3.75c. 4.25c. 
um. NO. or remelt- Copper, hvy. and wire 3.625c. 4.125c. 
ing, 98 to 99 per cent 16.00c. Copper, light and bot- 
Solder, % and %...... 15.50c. to 16.50c. I ca icin gtorarns sch 2.75c.  3.50e. 
Babbitt metal com- : a ee ora 9 OF 
ial a - Brees, ROBVS 262s coses 1.625c. 2.25c. 
mercial grade....... 21.00c. to 32.00c. Brass, light.......... 1.375c. 1.75¢. 
vy. machi -0om- 
*These prices are also for delivery _ — 7: 2.625 3.00 
f EE tah kia ne Oo 2.625c. 3.00c 
rom Chicago and Cleveland warehouses. No. 1 yel. brass turn- 
ND ais enna sen NG 2.125c. 2.50c. 
No. 1 red brass or 
From Cleveland Warehouse compos. turnings... 2.375¢, 2.75¢, 
Delivered Prices per Lb. oa SN oes: a a oie 
Tin, Straits pig............0.+..28.50e. Cast aluminum....... 3.75¢. 5.00c. 
DS tab see sen Ghideadeen -50c, Sheet aluminum...... -b0c. .00c. 
T I 30.50 SI 1 i 8.50 10.00 
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resents speculative covering, it also 
reflects gains in tin plate operations. 
That the current stringency respect- 
ing nearby metal will likely continue 
through April is foreshadowed by the 
fact that March shipments from the 
East exceeded the March quota, and 
a consequent adjustment of the over- 
shipment will proportionately restrict 
April shipments. While there was an 
actual increase of 393 tons in the 
total visible supply at the end of 
March, a decrease of 1281 tons in the 
Straits carryover resulted in a net 
decrease of about 900 tons in the 
visible stocks. Trading in London 
last week was at a normal pace. 
Values there again tended higher, with 
today’s postings £152 a ton for spot 
standard, £153 for future standard, 
and £157 15s. for spot Straits. To- 
day’s Singapore market, at £158, re- 
flected a relative gain for the week. 


Lead 


Demand for May lead has thus far 
been insignificant. Bookings last week 
were small and usually for spot de- 
livery. Prices are evidently steady at 
2.87 %ce., St. Louis, and 3c., New York. 
The closing down of the Herculaneum 
operations on April 1 is heralded as 
an important step toward adjusting 
the statistical position of the industry. 
With further curtailment among 
smaller producers likely to ensue dur- 
ing the summer months, the resultant 
well-balanced position of production 
and consumption is expected to offset 
any unsteadiness in the market situa- 
tion that ordinarily would accompany 
summer retrenchment in consuming 
industries. 


Zinc 


Prime Western metal, after having 
dipped $2 a ton early last week, re- 
bounded to its former level of 3c., 
East St. Louis, or 3.37c., New York. 
The sole reason for the readjustment 
came from drastic curtailment of ore 
output in the Tri-State district, where 
large producers reached a tentative 
agreement to operate on the basis of 
a two-week month for an indetermi- 
nate period. Ore production in the 
current week is estimated at 1500 
tons, compared with about 4000 tons 
a week ago. With this tense situa- 
tion existing in the ore fields, sellers 
of metal are extremely cautious in 
quoting for forward delivery. For- 
ward bookings are exceptionally small, 
and any slight increase in buying is 
expected to effect strength in prices. 
Sales last week totaled only 1100 tons, 
most of which represented imperative 
spot requirements of regular cus- 
tomers. 


Copper Averages 


The average price of Lake copper 
for March, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGkE, was 5.25c. a Ib., de- 
livered New York. The average price 
of electrolytic copper for that month 
was 5c., refinery, or 5.25c., delivered 
Connecticut. 
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Prices of Finished and Semi-Finished Steel, 
Coke, Coal, Cast Iron Pipe 


SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE 
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gage, base 
TERNE PLATE column, per net Re cescccec micussh $50.00 RAILS AND EAG SUPPLIES 
Chicago and Ander Ind., mill prices Per Gross Ton 
was an Soft Steel Didin wai de. Sheets are $1 @ ton over Patteduroh base; Duluth Light toon! a tet.” min’ *7:949-08 
in the gon Cniabare MU «se eeenes ++} Ste, Hot-Rolled roy Light (from rail steel, to.b. milij.! 26.00 
el’d Philedairts.* sees feeeeseeecede TOG, No. 10, f.0.b, Pittsburgh 24... |. 1.40¢, 
end of Del’d Philadelphia: *"***' Pecseccee 1.91e, No. 10, fob Chicago mit ‘*'****** 1.50¢. 
in th Berd Deere scecscsreectiae | ie ig can Philadelphia. °.27°°*: 1-Tle Track Equipment 
S in the = Cleveland 7" *"***+++++.... Lee, | No. io: fe Birmingham ‘°""**** 1.55. Base per 100 Lo. 
@ net Pad. ee scoccceceaae | ia te att Pacifle Coast poris” ‘3 ose" STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE Spikes, Mtn and ana cos noo BES 
. ‘ab. Birmin ham |). *" sheasceealell ; yikes? 2-10. a Rese teeneeees 
In the ote Pacitic ports .20 071711070005" aioe Hot-Rolled Annealed ee Tints, boat and barge... iaiacehigesbs aoe 
Londo No. 10, Pittsburgh |. - pe Angle bars ......* reetiaees cian 2.55 
n Billet Steet Reinforcing No. 10, Chicago mitis ***’ Base Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsburgh Track bolts, to steam railroads...... 3.59 
(48 quoted by distributors) No. 10, Birmingham District and Lorain, Ohio Mills Track bolts, to jobbers, all sizes, Der 
Fob. Ph mills, 40, 50, 60-ft.... 1.400 10 Pacific » east Pittebisge , , 100 count) ......... 73 Der cent off list 
Fob. Birmingham, mill lengths. -1.85¢. “0. 10, wrought iron, urg' Butt Weld 
Fab. Cleveland ..’ tree eereeeees Abe, 
Hot-Rolled 4 ealed Steel Wrought Iron 
Row ste ; . wom jnches "Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. | BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND SET 
No. 24, f.0.b, Pittsburgh ....0 0 2. 00c. i 5533 % +95 +142 
Fak Bian tame |S HE Riba. fie | SONS dye Bag tae scanwa 
oo Chicago Heights mills..." -50c. | No. 24° dey’ a ee -3le. 42 eee. OSM 54 % 28 = (10% 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham | '''***’ 2.15¢. ‘ 6 5 cae ‘ 
Iron No. 34. c.f, Pacific Coast ren eee l to 3!" 1 62 i 1% io 29%, 
Common iron, f.0.b. Chicago ....... 1.60¢, No. » Wrought iron, ittsburgh || '4. ic, = o 
Refined tron, f.0.b, P’gh mills ..... T5e. 
on iron, del’d Philadelphig 86c. 


. 1866. Heavy Cold-Rolled 
fron, del’d New York... + ool 000, 

























































































































































































































































































































































No. 10 gage, £.0.b. Pittsburgh _.._. 1.906. Lev Was Cc $é ocean 
No, age, f.0.b, Chicago mills. ..2.00¢. - Pine WS. *seccccccscasscesssesnsees + 75 
Tank Plates ‘. na No. 10 gage, del’d Philadelphia °° "9"91¢. Be hea ee 7 oe artess 26 13% bolts, Nos. 1. °3. 3 and ‘7 heads.. 75 
ir 9 No. ° > % 2% 6.. 69% af 2 8% " pped 
oe Pittsburgh mill soni seunea hie ® 10 gage, del'd Pacific Const Meee 7 sede’ 63 58 5 4% % S 22 Hot-pressed nuts, blank oe : 75 
Feb. Chicago... ml sassscces Rae 2. . ) and 1o:: gp 3 Tends ::32 32, MMMTO ooo. ese eee ie *teeeesseees. 
~ Chemingham ene et Light Cold-Rotlea ll and 12; 6§ Ee 9to12..31 igu Hist Presse "eau ose 75 
d Philadennin’****seseese.n. -8035 No. 2 . £.0.b. Pittsh ..2.80¢. C.p.c. and t square or hex nuts. biank 
Pat ‘Couelphia a * 1 doe. to Pant No. 20 sane. Pa Cheng ei 2 406 Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends gine * th cccceshacssanerperee %s 
F.o.b. § , Point..." 1490 0c. No. 20 gage, del’d Philadelphia." -2.6le. 1g --- 52 97 +. +17 +491 . 
WXOrk, fF fat Sparc grec ag Heate: | NO. 20 ase, ee Fertile Coast pain, | 8 wo ays: $2 SANE tH | muri Chlewee, New York and Pit 
ilaneum Wareaie le parte’. Seee. te + + 2.006. ee ee fA Secon ea” ot] wt as 12% 
Wrought { l ; Note: Automobile body stock and steel ¥  & 9 «se. 33° 17 
Ided as rousht iron plates, fob. Pgh ++ 8.000, cold tae iheete to be quoted henceforth on l to 3... 70 62 f'n S : * Bolts and Nuts 
; Structura} cold-rolled sheet S© prices, wit extras 
j usting ae dian for drawing quality. Lap Weld, estra strong, vlain ends Semi-finished hexagon aus, _ nis 
dustry, Fed. Pittsburgh min **00ceeeeeceseLObe Galvanised Sheets ica OS OT Ok 84 18% (finished hexagon casteiisted nuts, 
mong yee Biraie an": No. 24 fod. Pittsburgh 2000. | 2% to 6.. ss ol if es :2 = a ‘tn ‘packages, Bigh °° °°°"** - 
. . ° yi ry 9 ‘ ” Oicee  @ vu ee * 
ne al Pod. Lacks No. 24, ‘ici Philsdetphia’ 2-2-2200 toa & Ives 2 
fe) Bethlehem No: 3f £00. Birmingham) °2.°°°°*- 275¢ | ll and 12.66 56 14 to 12..26 13% 75, 25 and 10 
sultant Del’d Pare i: No. 24 c.1.f. Pacific Coast ports. °/""3"o5-" bolts in pk Cleveland. - 
lucti Dard New Yee a. teeeee] c. No. 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh. 4.95¢. Discounts on stee! and wrought tron pipe Stove m Dkgs., Cleve 75. 25 and 10 
Rt BSE New Yorw s. 2*20s0s0050. 1.86775¢. are net and not subject to any points or : 86 
Gif Pacific ports (etendard) .°* 3 lec Long T, referential Store pelts in butt, Pgh.....: 2° Sm 
offset CLE Pacific ports (win flange): * "2 296 Pg geac a Store polts in bulk.” Chicago. :* van 
sit <9 No. 24, unassorted, 8-Ib. coating, Z Note—Chicago district mills have a base | Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland 86 
Situa- Steel Sheet Piling fob. Pittsburgh... og 75e two points less than the above dtecounts SEEN eeasensonsoemen aed 
» Chicago de vered base is 2 Doints’ less. Discounts of 75 Der cent off on 
npany Feb. Pittsburgh Base oer Le = fon Pies min ue ees Freight te feured from Pittsb nuts applies on carload business with job- 
a Me Oe oo edsince a ° . No. ‘ . b, enn . . i: ( o. an c hers nd r consumers. 
ming rab Bune? = rr Sees ince The No. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .'2.90c to 3.00c oe 
Tin MUl Black Plate Large Rivets 
°Y Steel Bars ; rs 
Masilion “oitt@bUrEA. Chicage, Butaye, | 2 28, Chicas TE 2-8. Be Boiler Tubes (%4-tm. and larger) 
‘anton. Base Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsbu h Base per Ld. 
. Alloy Quantity Bar Base, Tin Plate Steet _ P.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland... .. $2.25 
vine 2 Charcoal Iron 2 
g SAR -45e. to 2.650. per Lb. Standard cokes, f.0.b Ph base ver Boe | 2 in. ‘ang 2% SEM edexea. Bf CE shscecencasee eee 35 
. Standar, es, f.0.b, district MD deta ie a 38 Pes 
° re . ‘ee 
ed ieee ctttenensecee er $4.25 2% in.—2 in. 46 
3e., eee Nickel) Standard cokes, f..b, WOO insc ccc. 4.35 3 te wha 7 coo 52 : 
a ive (1%, "Nee, SEE BE | neers | ite | tthe 17 (7/16-in. and smaller) 
ork. Hie (3% % Nickel) °° oe ae lc ‘e ' sin Por Cont Of LAet 
nent i z (P.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) in Maeees lm ree creebure Se aeaenene 70, 1gandl 
ore (Per Package, Sere iid... ho ar 21 Fob. Chicago 
8-Ib. EE OO isiivixnscns.. 
S On lots of » carload or more, the shove 
lere 39.1: conten 1-¢ O8t weno base discounts are subject to 9 Preferential Cap and Set Screws 
tive 25-1b. coating TG ******: of two fives on steel and of 10 per cent on 
f 30-10. coating Te bikigecseel eee a — — n ee {Freight allowed > rs, aet ; 
: 40-Ib. APS hikes eeutaee are subjec @ following m cations 6 100 Ib. on of . OF more 
Q iD. coating 1.¢ from the base discourse = oe Per Cent OF Liat 
mi- ss Lap welded Steel—Under 10.000 Ib, 6 | Milled eap screws. 1 in. dia and 
the Hot eee nia em Bands, Strips and points under base and one five: 10.000 ‘Ib Be eo nestnccescsacsscen oe 
ats under \&% In. a), catload, 4 points under base and Milled standard ‘set Screws, case hard- 
00 Base per Lb. fives. Charoal Iron—Under 10.000 Ib., ened, 1 in. dia. and smaller........ 80 
) a va UD to 34 mn.. Pittsburgh - 1. 45¢, points under base: 10,000 Ib. to earload. Milled headiess Set screws, cut fhreed 10 
ns Calan up to in., jae base and one five Use and smaller...../... and 
I Cooperage stock,” Pgh "* oe oll. 686, to 1.600. Srnan = thread, 1 in” ate and 
a Cooberage stock, Chicago Lage (2 } 706. aa Commercial Seamtess Botter wet wer: ---.85 and 10 to 85, 10 224 19 
Ts Manet, set sarews, $q. head.80 to 30 and ue 
i Cold-Rolled Strips EOD Seenssadduccedec. 
In E ieamee ares, RS eee 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh OCC dccces 1.800, to 2.00c. 
r- F.o.b. Cleveland ..°°"""**: 1.80¢. to 2.00e. a: the ebens 3 S eecseces 51 
Del'd Chicags ..°°.""°°**° 2.20¢. to 2.306. hioie:§ . SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
l, ro. ee $6 gees Zi 00¢. to 2.106. ka WP cnhea ns en Billets and Blooms 
ender 5 » No, ge, Pitts- 
s burgh or Cleveland 2.55e. to 2.65 Hi Per Gross Tom 
Baek Sessitcatton “lb: Meher, with stange | Uren or Chevetacy, &8e°. 1 ; Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 
. oe ? ved SD cnsseassanccssen $26.00 
WIRE PRODUCTS 24 82] hgh gence. ot |p Pitts atv 
. rolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inely 
: 1s [Carload lots, £.0.b. Pittsburgh and Cleve. | © ™ +--+... > ages 46 Rerolline "Tin. ig ‘6-tn.,” tneiuatve, 2%°° 
(Net er4dxr4ay . and.) —" — 
bar b, , Extras of 10¢ 100 tb. ' Beyond the above base discounts » Drefer- Civelend ...........°, APenntces 26.00 
nee . Joint carloads, 20¢ on Doo! earlocn and ential di of 5 per cent is allowed on | Rerolling. 4-tn. ‘to $-in., “tnelusive, 
With oe la 30c. on less than carloads are applied on To goad lots. On less than ‘carloads to See aes. burch’ Sa t.0 
a in ri see- all merchant wire ets. In carloads ieee >. 5 on rentials ose ; Porting avaltty, Younewtom 220°": #108 
ona) rega and mixed carloads adi ui: Points w Der cen Dreferen ai; on less 0 DS See ccee " 
area, take the bar price cent on extras ts allowet mt of 10 per on ee. — waar at Peduced 
Doints nO preferential © extra for 
i 2 Finished Barse To Manufacturing Trade lengths up to ind Including 24 ft. Sizes 
. f.0. Kengo es, -----.4700 | Rrtghe wire Comet smaller than 1 in. tn ighter than stand rd 
Bars, fob Chicago’. = Lise Sprint wire ose seeeiunecnern nets Foe discounak® the mechanical tube list and 
Bat puereland "T5e. Gaal seis : a take mediate sizes and gages 
. alo... odo bing r als e 
Bers, Detroit. ‘****** 
a Base per | ction | SE ee 
tearintern i f.0.b, mil} roca a wire nei hance ee a a 
. » f.0.b, : Smoo' a Eee betesecceecce,. 4 
1% tn. 3.006. alvanized nails .: Tete sseeeeese SBS Per Oont OF List 
i in 2.50¢. Base per 100 Ld. Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30% base (carloads) 55 
9/16 to 1% tn, 2.35c. Smooth Se oe ee $2.25 Carbon, 0.30% to 40% base.......... 
1-15/16 to 2% In. 2 20¢. Smooth galvanized WED veseccs., «+s 260 Plus differential for lengths over’ 19 
2-15/16 to @ in. 2.05¢. Gaheeee aN... ee ccs i ittees 2.55 | and f, 
e Galvanized staples 
In quantities of 10.000 to 19,999 Ib. 









iss a > ft Femmes “o*°*eeccrcecccccccenns 
Barbed wire, galvanized Migacscns ' 











Skeip 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown) 
Per Lb. 
Grooved .cccccccccccccvsccsccsece 1.60, 
Dmiveretl .ccccccccccccvesscecvcce 1.60c. 
GROATED ocvccccccccccescescevesese 1.60c. 
Wire Rods 
(Common soft, base) 
Per Grom Ton 
Pittsburgh . $35.0 
Cleveland 
CRICREO ...0.scceccscccccccccccsess 


COKE, COAL AND FUEL OIL 


Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furance, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DOMED cs0gnnspesscansans $1.15 to $2.00 
Foundry, f.0.b Connelisville 
POM wicccccccbesedver 2.50 to 4,00 
Foundry, by-product, Chicago 
ovens, for delivery outside 
switching districts ....... 7.00 
Foundry, by-product, deliv- 
ered in Chicago switching 
GIES gw pew cnsnecedcdgces 7.75 
Foundry, | by-product, 
England, delivered 10.00 
Foundry, by-product, 





rk 
or Jersey City, del’d 8.20to 8.81 
Foundry, by-product, Phila. . 8.50 


Foundry, by-product, Cleve- 
land, delivered ..........+ 7.82 
Foundry, Birmingham ane 5.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. 
louis, f.0.b. ovens ... . 8.00 
Foundry, by-product, del'd 
De: BOO ccacceecceeeqess 9.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. 
w. Pe WOOD cavceccoces $1.00 te $1.15 
Mine run coking coal, f.o. 
w. Pa. nest enna) énnes 1.10 to 1.25 
Gas coal, %-in., f.0.b. P 
EE. cage peseevegnnsse 1.25 to 1.40 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 
mines .......- onpseare Ee Ee 
Steam slack. f0.b. W: Pa. 
MIRES 2c cnes Stritamnee 0.25 to 0.35 
Gas slack, fob. W. Pa. 
MINES nc rccccccsccocccces 0.35 to 0.45 
Fuel Oil 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Bayonne, N. J. 

No. 8 distillate .......c0seeeceeees 4.00c. 
No. 4 industrial ........-eeeeeeees 8.50c, 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Baltimore 
No. 8 distillate .......eeeeeeeecees 4.00c. 
No. 4 industrial ......seeeeeeeeees 8.50c. 
Per Gal. del’d Chicago 
No. 8 industrial fuel oll........... 38. 25c. 
No. 5 industrial fuel oil...2.65c. to 2.75¢ 


Per Gal. f.0.b. Cleveland 


No. 8 Gistillate ...ccccccece sccese 5.25c. 
No. 4 industrial ......cceccccesees 4.75c 
j 
REFRACTORIES 
wire Clay Brick 
Ver 1000 f.0.0. Works 
High-heat Intermediate 
Duty Brick Duty Brick 
Penn. .... $35.00 $25.00 to $30.00 
Maryland 35.00 25.00 to 380.00 
New Jer. .$44.00 to 57.00 
Se. isree 35.00 25.00 to 80.00 
Kentucky . 35.00 25.00 to 80.00 
Missouri 35.00 80.00 
Titnots 35.00 25.00 to 30.60 
Ground fire 
clay, per 
or 6.56 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Pe RE Wiccscessendcanbatne $42.50 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
ENUMES “deo ccetvicchsecvovcoee 38.00 
DE. invtnsuencoucssicuwesest «+» 47.00 
NEN: lo a venbcdscnnnctote ++. 50.00 
Silica clay, per ton ........e.es0s- 8.00 | 


Magnesite Brick 


j 
Per Net Ton | 
Standard sizes, burned, f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa. ....... .$61.50 


Unburned, f.o.b. Baltimore . -. 52.00 
Grain magnesite. f.0.b; Baltimore 
and Chester, Pa. ..ccccsscccecce 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash. .. 





38.5 
20.90 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Per Net Ton 


in. and larger, del’d Chicago .. 


6- ON 40 
Gmiet,, Gar’'G GRAGRRD 66 0 028i ccc cece .40 
6-in., and larger, del’d New York . 

4-in.,.del'l New Y 
6-in.; and larger. 
4-in., Birmingham 


ork 
Birm’ham 








Pig Iron, Ores, Ferroalloys 





>» VALLEY 4 

Per Gross ton, f.0.b. Valley furnace: 

Basic ..... $13.50 
Bessemer 15.00 
Gray Forge .. 14.50 
No. 2 foundry 14.50 
N. 3 foundry . 14.00 
Malleable ........ . -» 14.50 
Low phos., copper free ionnanaescass See 





Freight rate to Pittsburgh or Cleveland 
district, $1.89. 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


Per Gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
furnace: 

IOOEER  pccosccssscvececessoateossess 

No. 2 foundry 
No. 8 foundry .... 
Malleable ...... 
Bessemer 


Freight 








rates 


to points 
district range from 69c. to $1.2 


in Le 


» CHICAGO 4 


Per gross ton at Chicago furnaces: 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy 
N’th’'n No. 1 fdy 
Malieable, not over 
High phosphorus 
Lake Super. cha 

Sa 
Southern No. 2 fdy 
Low phos., sil. 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 
Bess. ferrosil’n, 15 per cent 

Prices are delivered consumers’ yards 
except on Northern foundry, high phos- 
phorus and malleable, which are f.o.b. 
local furnaces, not including a switching 
charge 







2.26 ‘sil. 


1 to 2, Copper wes. . 3. rs 





> St. LOUIS 4 


Per gross ton at St. Louis: 





No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

2.25, f.0.b. Granite City, 

TE civoahs cnteadeans $17.50 
Malleable, f.0.b. Granite 

CHEF ccccccscescccesecs 17.50 
Northern No. 2 Tie. del'd 

St Louls ‘. 17.80 
Northern malles ble, ‘del'd ‘ 17.80 
Northern basic, BEE Gissi's 17.80 

Freight rates 83c. (average) Granite 
City to St. Louis: $2.30 from Chicago; 


$4.56 from Birmingham. 


>» NEW YORK 4 


Per gross ton, delivered New York district: 
e ae No. 2, del’d east 





Bs aeposcaesesaeseas $17.41 to sit. ee 

OSS i, Se. eh. icon » se knesoncues 
a ee ae een 15.27 
Freight rates: $1.52 to $2.63 from 


eastern Pennsylvania. 
* Prices delivered to New Jersey cities 
having rate of $3.41 a ton from Buffalo 


> BUFFALO 4 

Per gross ton, f.o.b. furnace: 

et De Stibdys eeb erence ve ae aSe $16.00 
i A Se onccectus osoncessapes - 16.50 
kh, Dt « 2600sssneesannesaneenee 17.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25.......... ieee 
DD cic ones oebaansteneiasane cass 5.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, del’d..... 33. 41 

> CINCINNATI 4 

Per gross ton, delivered Cincinnati: 

Ala. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ $13.82 
Ala. fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 14.32 
‘Tenn. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 8.82 
N’th'n No. 2 foundry... .$17.01 to 8 


S'th’'n Ohio silvery, 8% 


Freight rates, $2.02 from Ironton and 
Jackson, Ohio; $3.82 from Birmingham. 


> CLEVELAND 4 


Per gross ton at Cleveland furnace: 


N’th’'n No. 2 fdy. (local delivery). ou. " 
S'th’n fdy. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 








Malleable (local delivery)......... ° 15:00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent..........+. 1.87 
Stand. low. phos., Valley.......... 23.00 

Prices are f.o.b. furnace except on 
Southern foundry and_ silvery iron. 
Freight rates: 63c. average local switch- 
ing charge; $3.12 from Jackson, Ohio: 
$6.14 from Birmingham. 

> PHILADELPHIA 4 

Per gross ton at Philadelphia: 

i aE Bs saeemennpne® $14.34 
Best. Pa. No. 2K. ...cccepecccccces 14.59 
East. Pa. No. IX... . 14.84 
Basie (del’d east, Ps + 14.09 
ED “Sahn cue aeen nase oe aneeie 15.34 
Stand. low phos. (f.0.b. 

east. Pa. furnace),..... 20.00 to. 21.00 
Cop. b’r’g low phos. 

(f.0.b. furnace) ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Va. Na '8>....3% decors Peeschese 21.79 
Va. No, 2X BSicccsecccvccvotse 22.29 

Prices, except as: specified otherwise, 
are delv’'d Philadelphia. © Freight rates: 
84c. to $1.79 from eastern Pennsylvanis 
furnaces; $4.67 from Virginia furnaces. 
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>» BIRMINGHAM 4 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dist. 
furnace: 

No. 2 fdy., 
No. 2 soft, 
Basic 





1.75 to 2.25 sil........ $ 
2.25 to 2.75 sil - 


>» NEW ENGLAND 4 





Per gross ton delivered to most New 
England points: 
*Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 3.25........ $19.05 
*Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 19.05 
TBuffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 18.03 
TBuffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......... 18.03 
TAla.. Gil. 2.75 te BBB. ccccceccces 15.64 
TAle., off. BSB te B.7B...cccscccves 16.14 
Freight rates: $5.05 all rail from Buf- 


falo, and $3.66 to $4.03 rail and water 
from Buffalo when $1.25 barge and $2.13 
to New England freight rate are obtain- 
able; $5.64 rail and water from Alabama 
to New England seaboard. 

* All-rail rate. 

+ Rail-and-water rate. 


>» CANADA 4 
Per gross ton: 
Delivered Toronto 


Me: 3 OGy.. Gh BRP WW BeBe ccacd $22.60 

No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.75...... 22.10 

SEUSNRED co cach indenccscccedscbes 22.60 
Delivered Montreal 

No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 24.00 

No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 23.50 

BEBEDORBEO cccccccccccccconesesoess 24.00 

BOS  oceccecccvesesscces $23.00 to 23.50 
Ferromanganese 

Per Gross Ton 

Domestic, 80%, seaboard ........*$68.00 

Foreign. 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
GF PERE oc ccostocvcccccvvsseecse 61.00 


*Contract price; spot quotation $61. 
Prices for lots of one carload or more; 
extras applied on less than carload lots. 


Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21%..........008- $24.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


SOG (earicads) ..scccccccsccccccs 74.50 
50% (less carloads) .........se005 82.00 
75% (carloads) ....ccccesesecs --120.00 
75% (less carloads) ........seee+. 130.00 
14% to 16% (f.o.b. Welland, 

Ont. (in carloads) .........6.. 1.00 
14% to 16% (less carloads)...... 36.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohlo, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton 
. - 820 


Per “ar Ton 





Silvery Iron 





F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohlo, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton ~~ Gross Ton 
CH ncccce -$18.00 
7? cvveee - 18.50 
|, 18.75 
OM cccceee 19.00 
BOte’ ccvcces 19.50 
BED. ccceeve 20.00 
Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. wo. del., 
GRTRSRED 2 cccccccccccocccecessooce P4ec. 
Ferrotungsten, less carloads......... $1.00 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbos 
and up, 65 to 70% Cr., per Ib. 


contained Cr. delivered, im car- 

MN ssesatbieestn chads & svceeee O8te 
Ferrochromium, 2% 

Vehaesdocterekn kel «16, 50c. to 17.00¢ 

Ferrochromium, 1% 

Ml. sivendenendcunaicn aaah 50c. to 18.00, 
Ferrochromium, 10% 

GBR ccccvecccccecs 19.50c. to 20.00— 
Ferrochromium, 0.06 

SE. incite cendn>x et 20.000. to 20.50. 
Ferrovanadium, del., per 

lb. contained Va. ........ $2.60 to $2.% 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per 
net ton, f.0.b, furnace in 
BOOED nccccncccssccsccsvevcasece 

Ferrophosphorus, electric, 
furnace material, in carloads, 
18%, Rockdale, Tenn., base, per 
gross ton with $2 unitage..... . 04 

Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24% f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per gross ton with 
eee MD anuvcncessasesceus 65.00 

Ferromolybdenum, per Ib. Me., del 08 


Onioum molybdate, per lb. Mo., the 
Silico spiegel, per ton, f.0.b. | fur- 
OAGD, GRE TOD cicccesoccccccced $36.00 
Ton lots or less, per ton....... - 4.0 
Cie meanNaEee. gross ton, deliv- 
ered: 
2.50% carbon grade iT) 


2% carbon grade 
1% carbon grade 
Spot prices 





Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Porte 
Per Grove Ts 
Old range Bessemer, 51.5% iron ...84.90 


Old range, non-Bessemer, 51.50% 
ML. i casebeeensneveuanendelie coos & 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% irom ..... 4@ 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron .. 4.5 
High phosphorous, 51.50% ifron..... 

Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or 


‘Baltimore 

Per Uni 

Iron, low phos., copper free, 55 

to 58% tron, dry —— or 
RED . ceonccases mnabal 80. to 8.50¢ 

Iron, low phos., Swedish, average 
CIR WOR wocscovsccocgseonses be. 

Iron, basic or foundry, Swedish. 
average, 65% iron ....cccccesss Se. 

Iron, basic or foundry, Russian, 
aver. 63% iron (nom.) ....... be 
Manganese, Caucasian, washed 52% °8fe 

Manganese, African, Indian, 50- 
DUP Shveeccndessbuvnss eau *2lo, to 2%. 
Manganese, Brazilian, 46 to 48%.. °18e 
Per Net Ton Unit 


Tungsten, Chinese wolframite, duty 
BOUE wcanevaviacunacscead seen $10.08 


Per Gross Ten 
domestic scheelite 


$8.00 to $10.00 
45%, CrzOs, erude, o.if 
seaboar 
Chrome, 


lantic seaboard ......... ed 18.0% 
*Quotations nominal in absence of sales. 


Tungsten, 


Chrome, 
Atlantic 


Flyorspar 
Per Net Te 
Domestic, washed gravel 85-5, 
f.o.b. Kentucky and Illinois 
OE) 6c t3idhsnennkesasal isda 
No. 2 lump, 85-5, f.e.b. Kentucky 
and Illinois mines ....$11.00 te 116 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not 


lron and Steel Scrap 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


Per gross ton dellvered consumers’ yards: 
No. 1 heavy melting 


MON. vcaqtedhbaneerkina $9.00 to $9.50 
No. 2 heavy melting steel 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 9.00 to 9.50 
Berap FAMS wccccccccccces 9.00 to 9.50 
Rails 3 ft. and under.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Sheet bar crops, ordinary. 9.50 to 10.00 
Compressed sheet steel. 8.75 to. 9.25 
Hand bundled sheet steel.. 7.50 to 8.00 
Hvy. steel axle turnings.. 7.00to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings.... 6.50 to 7.00 
Short shov. steel turnings. 6.25to 6.75 
Short mixed borings and 

CUPMINSS ..dcccsvcciccecs 5.50to 6.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 5.50to 6.00 
Cast iron carwheels...... 8.00to 8.50 
Heavy breakable cast. 8.00 to 8.50 
IO. 2 GBS ncoccescccoce 8.50to 9.50 
Railr. knuckles and coup- 

MD nencecsesdasonvavus 0.00 to 10.50 
Rail, coil and leaf springs 10.00 to 10.50 
Rolled steel wheels ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Low phos. billet crops... 10.50to 11.00 
Low phos. sheet bar crops 10.50 to 11.00 
Low phos. plate = 9.50 to 10.00 
Low phos. punchings.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel car axles .......... 10,00 to 10.50 

>» CHICAGO 4 
Delivered Chicago district consumers: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel...... $s. 00 to $5.50 
Shoveling steel 5.00to 6.50 


over 5% silicon, c.i.f. Atlantis 

port, duty paid ........ $16.00 to 16.15 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 85 to 

98% calcium, fluoride, not over 

2%% silicon, f.o.b. Tlinois and 

Kentucky Mines ..ccccsccccsccee 30 
Hydraulic comp. sheets ... 4.00to 468 
Drop forge flashings ..... 4.00to 450 
No. 1 busheling ......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Rolled carwheels ........ - 7.00to 1.0 
Railroad tires ........... 8.00to 6.0 
Railroad leaf springs .... {7.75to 6.8 
Axle turnings ............ 4.50 to 5.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 6.00 to 6.50 
Coil springs ........see0. 8.25 to 8.18 
Axle turnings (elec. fur.) 5.50to 6.00 
Low phos. punchings ..... 8.00to 800 
Low phos. plates, 12 in. 

On I eee ea 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings ....... 3.50 to 4.00 
Short shoveling turnings.. 3.50 to 4.00 
Machine shop turnings ... 3.00to 38.6 
Rerolling rails ......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Steel rails, less than $ ft. 1.50to 8.00 
Steel rails, less than 2 ft. 8.00to 850 
Angle bars, steel ......... 7.00to 1.50 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 8.00to 850 
Railroad malleable ....... 6.25 to. 6.75 
Agricultural malleable ... 5.00te 6.8 

Per Net Ton 
Tron, car axles <....s5.5+- $11.00 to $11.50 
Steel car axles ........ +s 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 rafiroed wrought ... 4.50to 8.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ... 4.50to 5.0% 


No, 2 Db 
Locomoti 
Pipe an 


No. 1 t 
Clean al 
No, 1 ra 
No. 1 as 
Stove p! 
Grate b 
Brake § 
ciaibaia 
* Rels 
to mat 


Per or 


No. 1 I 
No. 2! 
No. 1 | 
Bundle: 
Hydrau 
Hydrau 
Machin 
Heavy 
Cast b 
Heavy 
Stove 

No. 1 

Couple: 
Rolled 
No. 1 
Spec 

Shafti: 
Steel 


Per | 


No. 1 
No. 2 
Comp’ 
Light 
ing 
Drop 
Mach 
Short 
No. 
Steel 
Low 


Cast 

Mixe 
tur 

No. 


No. 

Rail 
Stove 
Rall: 
Rail 
Rail 
Cast 


Pe 1 i ee 
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Roosevelt's Bathing Pool 
To Be Built of Concrete 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—While con- 
sideration was given to the building 
of a steel swimming pool at the White 
House for President Roosevelt, it was 
finally decided by the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks to con- 
struct it of concrete. The pool is to 
be built into the ground in the west 
terrace of the White House, and it 
is reported that engineers and archi- 
tects decided that concrete would lend 
itself best to this form of construc- 
tion. Bids will be asked soon. 


Steel Castings Orders 


Lower in February 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Bookings 
of commercial steel castings in Febru- 
ary were 11,857 tons compared with 
12,942 tons in January, according to 
reports made to the Bureau of the 
Census by 130 plants. The orders con- 
sisted of 9368 tons of miscellaneous 
castings and 2489 tons of railroad 
castings. The production of commer- 
cial steel castings in February was 
12,4388 tons against 13,951 tons in 
January. 


Orders for malleable castings in 
February totaled 11,005 tons against 
12,404 tons in January, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of the 
Census from 115 establishments. Pro- 
duction rose to 13,432 tons from 
12,577 tons. 


Large Building Program 
Proposed at Washington 


WASHINGTON, April 4. — Proposals 
looking to a huge public works pro- 
gram were laid before Secretary of 
Labor Frances D. Perkins at con- 
ferences held at her request last Fri- 
day with about 65 organized labor 
leaders, social workers and economists. 
The conferences also dealt with direct 
relief aid in connection with the civic 
and economic problems confronting 
the wage earners of the country. 


Her conferees told Miss Perkins 
that great haste must be made in 
putting through a public works pro- 
gram based on works already planned 
or designed. It was suggested that 
money for the program be raised by 
flotation of “baby” bonds. Robert D. 
Kohn, chairman of the Construction 
League of the United States, pre- 
sented figures showing that $3,000,- 
000,000 in public works construction 
would put 1,000,000 men directly to 
work and that it would engage 
another 1,000,000 indirectly. 

One of the basic essentials of a 
public works program as emphasized 
by those present must be the fixing of 
definite standards of hours, working 
conditions and wages in all Govern- 
ment contracts. Miss Perkins said 
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that the time has passed for the 
Government to sponsor negative and 
static labor policies. What is needed, 
she added, is a positive and dynamic 
program. 

Further conferences will be held 
and it is hoped to present a definite 
program soon which it is understood 
will be submitted to President Roose- 
velt to aid the administration in mak 
ing recommendations to Congress. 


R.F.C.Grants Small Loans 
To Two Municipalities 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—More than 
$5,000 of meters and galvanized pipe 
will be required for improvement of 
the waterworks system of Roseville, 
Ohio, which has been granted a loan 
of $15,500 for that purpose by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


Richmond, Ky., will spend $10,000 
for materials in connection with an 
R. F. C. loan of $40,000 to be used in 
reconstructing the distribution system 
for the town’s gas plant. The loan is 
subject to the satisfactory decision of 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky that 
the town has the legal right to issue 
its revenue bonds for the purpose 
stated. 


Dutch Pig Iron Cleared 
of Dumping Charge 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The Bureau 
of Customs, Treasury Department, 
has dismissed the complaint of East- 
ern pig iron makers that Royal Dutch 
pig iron is being dumped into the 
United States. The case was dis- 
posed of about one month ago, but, 
as in all proceedings where dumping 
is held not to exist, it has made no 
announcement of its action. 


The bureau has begun an investi- 
gation based on a complaint that creo- 
sote oil is being dumped into the 
United States. It is reported that 
steel makers were among the com- 
plainants, though the bureau will not 
verify the report nor indicate the 
countries from which it is alleged the 
oil is being dumped. Steel makers 
are interested inasmuch as creosote 
oil comes from the by-product coke 
oven. 


Complaint also has been made 
charging dumping of ferromanganese 
from Germany. The bureau has is- 
sued a notice of suspected dumping 
and has ordered suspension of liquida- 
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tion and withholding of appraisal of 
entries. Meanwhile the material is 
entered for the warehouse under anti- 
dumping bonds required of importers. 
These bonds are equivalent to the in- 
voice value of the entries. 


R.F.C. Lends $8,075,000 


for New York Tenements 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Agreement 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to advance up to $8,075,000 
to Fred F. French Operators, Ince., 
agent for the Knickerbocker Village 
Corpn., New York, marks the first 
loan made to wipe out a slum district, 
and means a modern housing develop- 
ment to replace one of New York 
City’s worst sections, including the 
famous “lung block” of the 1890's. 
While it is not expected that the en- 
tire sum will be required, the amount 
advanced will depend upon the actual 
cost of land and buildings. 





The development, to be known as 
Knickerbocker Village, will be com- 
prised of two 12-story and basement, 
fireproof, steel and concrete construc- 
tion apartment building units con- 
taining 1630 apartments and 6030 
rooms. The project involves the pur- 
chase of all land in the blocks bounded 
by Catherine, Monroe, Market and 
Cherry streets. The site virtually 
abuts the Brooklyn bridge approach. 


It is estimated that the cost of ma- 
terials to be required will be approx- 
imately $3,000,000 and that 10,000 
men will be employed directly or in- 
directly for a period of one year on 
the project. Several thousand will be 
engaged in producing materials for 
the development. 





Fabricated Structural 
Steel Orders Decline 


Bookings of fabricated structural 
steel in February, according to the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, declined from those of January, 
last month’s total having been 63,203 
tons against 73,608 tons in the previ- 
ous month, but February reports were 
received from only 150 fabricators, 
while 167 reported for January. 


The institute comments on the fact 
that fabricated steel bookings are run- 
ning only about three-fourths of those 
in the early part of 1932. 


A comparison of February figures 
with those of January, this year, and 
February, 1932, follows: 





*January, February, 
Average per Month 1933 1933 
150 167 176 
63,203 73,608 50,883 
59,134 50,894 45,910 
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What the Machine 
Has Done to Us 


(Continued from Page 545) 


and shows relative physical volume of 
production and value added by manu- 
facture derived by deflating the value 
figures by the index number of whole- 
sale commodity prices. A comparison 
of these curves with the correspond- 
ing curves of Chart 29 emphasizes 
the importance of considering both 
the value and physical volume figure 
in comparing outputs of industries as 
a whole or of individual enterprises, 
even for succeeding years. Thus the 
sharp reduction of value output in 
1921 is reflected in a retardation in 
rate of growth rather than an abso- 
lute reduction when translated into 
terms of physical volume. In point 
of fact, as has already been pointed 
out, the price decline of 1921 was ac- 
centuated by a commodity panic and 
thus exaggerated the deflation. It is 
certain that the correct value lies 
somewhere between and that there 
was an absolute shrinkage of physi- 
cal volume as corroborated by the vol- 
ume figures to be taken up later. 


Average Output per Wage Earner 


Chart 31 shows respectively the 
average output per wage earner on 
a value basis and on a physical vol- 
ume basis both as to total production 
and as to value added by manufac- 
ture. The outline of the curve sug- 
gests that both money value of pro- 
duction per wage earner and money 
value added by manufacture per 
wage earner have advanced in general 
in accordance with the “S” curve 
characteristics. 

The physical volume of production 
per wage earner and physical volume 
equivalent of value added by manu- 
facture do not tell quite so clearly 
defined a story because they are un- 
duly influenced by the violent com- 
modity price fluctuations during and 
following both the Civil War and the 
World War. Thus both these latter 
curves are abnormally depressed in 
1869 by the relatively high commodity 
price level resulting from the Civil 
War. They are again abnormally de- 
pressed in 1919 in response to the ex- 
cessively high commodity prices re- 
sulting from the World War. On the 
other hand, both curves are distorted 
by the violent recession of commodity 
prices in 1921 and again in 1931. 


Chart 33 shows in its upper part 
the results of a computation intended 
to reflect the advancing degree of 
mechanization in the manufacturing 
industries and its changing effect on 
output per wage earner. The compu- 
tation is made by calculating the 
horsepower per wage earner and the 
output per wage earner (production 
and value added); then dividing the 
former by the latter. The term 
“wage earner” actually cancels out 
but has been here retained merely to 
emphasize the thought that the re- 
sult should represent the output the 


average individual wage earner has 
been able to accomplish with the fa- 
cilities put into his individual hands. 

Chart 33 shows in its lower part 
the results of similar computations 
made on a physical volume instead of 
on a money value basis. 


Before attempting an analysis of 
Chart 33 it will be well to examine 
Chart 34. As previously pointed out, 
physical volume data derived from 
value data is subject to distortion due 
to abnormal price fluctuations and 

(Continued on Advertising Page 10) 
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Chart 31—Dollar Volume and Physical Volume of Production, per Wage Earner 





$ Production $ Va 

Year W. E. 
1849 1,065 
1859 1,440 
1869 1,646 
1879 1,963 
1889 2,205 
1899 2,420 
1904 2.700 
1909 3,125 
1914 3.48 
1919 6,890 
1921 6,280 
1923 6,910 

925 7490 
1927 7610 
1929 7,970 
1931 6,345 


W. P. I.—Wholesale Price Index. 
W. E.—Wage Earner. 





$ Production $ Value Added 
W. P. I. W. P. I. 


lue Added 
W. E. W. E. W. E. 
485 1,773 8,065 
651 2,358 16,800 
679 1,750 7,265 
722 3,330 12,260 
990 3,870 17,250 
1,025 4,640 19,630 
1,150 4,535 19,630 
1,290 4,630 19,100 
1,408 5,110 20,700 
2,759 4,965 19,880 
2.638 6,435 27,000 
2,947 6,850 29,250 
3,195 7,225 30,850 
3,300 7,875 34,600 
3,610 8,265 37,400 
3,060 8,695 41,900 
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q NORTH ATLANTIC > 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York, is 
negotiating for purchase of Crown Central 
Petroleum Corpn., Houston, Tex., with large 
refinery on Houston ship channel, and affiliated 
interests, including Crown Central Pipe Line 
Co., Utilities Oil & Refining Co., and Argus 
Oil Co. Expansion is planned at Houston re- 
finery, with installation of equipment. Cost 
over $1,000,000 with machinery. With this 
acquisition, Pan-American company will post- 
pone or abandon plans for oil refinery at 
Texas City, Tex., where site was acquired. 


Allied Brewing Corpn., 25 Broadway, New 
York, recently organized, will soon begin 
erection of new brewery at Long Island City, 
where site has been purchased, to include 
power house, pumping station, machine shop 
and other departments. Cost over $1,500,000 
with machinery. 


Rich & McLean, Inc., 9 Park Place, New 
York, manufacturer of parts for typesetting 
machinery and allied specialties, has pur- 
chased group of four and five-story buildings 
at Gold and Spruce Streets for expansion. 


A. W. Buhimann, Inc., New York, has been 
organized by A. Walter Buhlmann, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, textile engineer, and Walter C. Buhl- 
mann, 14 Martense Place, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., to operate a general machine works 
for production of parts and equipment. 


. F. Trommer, 1632 Bushwick Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is planning expansion at brewing 
plant. Cost over $150,000 with equipment. 


Borough Roofing & Sheet Metal Works, 
Brooklyn, recently organized, has leased space 
in building at 586 Rogers Avenue for sheet 
metal-working plant. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
ll for one electric arc-welding set and spare 
parts (Schedule 9859), 5300 ft. bronze flexible 
steam hose (Schedule 9844), two steam deck 
winches and spare parts and one steam deck 
capstan and spare parts (Schedule 9845) for 
New York Navy Yard. 


Turell Steel Corpn., New York, has been 
organized by Nicholas Hawrylko, 109 St. 
Marks Place, New York, and Samuel Silver, 
80 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, to manufacture 
steel specialties. 


Utica Brewing Co., Utica, N. Y., operating 
Fort Schuyler Brewery, is planning expansion 
and improvements, including new bottling 
plant. Cost over $75,000 with machinery. 


Seaboard Machine Co., New York, has leased 
shop space in building at 23-25 Beaver Street. 


Electro-Craft, Inc., Yorktown, N. Y., has 
been organized by William J. Fichter, Knoll- 
wood Road, Greenburgh, N. Y., and Henry J. 
Young, 9 Locust Avenue, Harrison, N. aay 
manufacture electrical and mechanical prod- 
ucts. 


Paragon Mfg. Co., 98 Murray Street, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of automobile parts 
and equipment, has leased second floor of 
building at Tichenor and Hermon Streets for 
new plant. 


Puritan Dairy, 315 High Street, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., let general contract to Paul M. Sterlinz, 
Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, for two-story 
plant, 75 x 125 ft. Installation will include 
processing machinery, refrigerating machinery, 
electric pumping equipment, boilers and ac- 
cessories. Cost over $80,000 with equipment. 
Ballinger Co., 105 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, is architect and engineer. 


Electroloy Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J., has 
been organized by Roy M. Taylor, 1328 
Watchung Avenue, and associates, to manufac- 
ture metal products. 


Maguire Corpn., Perth Amboy, N. J., care 
of G. M. Ricci, 175 Smith Street, architect, 
has plans for new brewing plant, consisting of 
three main units, three-stories, 55 x 100 ft., 
two one-story, 100 x 225 ft., and power house, 
35 x 80 ft. Cost about $200,000 with ma- 
chinery. 


Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
is planning expansion and improvements at 
refining plants at Marcus Hook, Pa., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Yale, Okla., with machinery for 
recovery of propane gas from crude oil. Com- 
pany has recently arranged construction budget 
of $4,000,000 for 1933, and large part of this 
will be used for program noted. 
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Supply Officer, Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, asks bids until April 10 
for 150,000 aluminum plain washers, 10,000 
plain steel washers, and 1500 blank steel 
washers (Aero Req. 1040), 10,000 ball and 
socket joint terminals (Aero Req. 1049), 
100,000 steel nuts, 3000 castellated shear 
nuts, 75 gross machine screws, 150,000 steel 
hexagon castellated nuts, 1000 steel eye bolts, 
200 steel clevis bolts, 37 gross alloy-steel ma- 
chine screws, and 450 gross cadium-coated 
steel machine screws (Aero Req. 1042). 


City Park Brewing Co., Twenty-ninth and 
Parrish Streets, Philadelphia, has plans for 
expansion and improvements, including equip- 
ment. Cost over $65,000. William F. Koelle 
& Co., 1633 Race Street, are engineers. 


Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia, plans new bulk oil 
storage and distributing plant at Towanda, 
Pa. Cost over $35,000 with tanks and equip- 
ment. 


Deppen Brewing Co., Reading, Pa., is plan- 
ning expansion and modernization program, 
including additional equipment. Cost over 
$50,000. 


John D. Ward Brass & Iron Foundry, Inc., 
Elmira, N. Y., has been organized by John 
D. Ward, Lower Maple Avenue, Elmira, and 
Morton Patterson, Main Street, Wellsburg, 
N. Y., to manufacture metal castings. 


Cataract Products Corpn., 13 Cataract 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., has plans for one- 
story and basement addition, 65 x 200 ft., to 
brewing and beverage plant, primarily for 
bottling unit. Cost over $70,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Sidney B. Roby Co., jobber in iron and 
steel and mill supplies, whose building at 208 
South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., was recently 
destroyed by fire, will rebuild at once on old 
site, and meanwhile is occupying temporary 
warehouse space at 62 Marshall Street. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Cloverdale Brewing Co., Bolton Street, Balti- 
more, is considering plant extensions and im- 
provements, including machinery. Company 
has acquired controlling interest in Clover- 
dale Spring Water Co. A stock issue of 
752,900 shares has been arranged, considerable 
portion of fund to be used for program noted. 


Glover Machine Works, Inc., Marietta, Ga., 
manufacturer of machinery and parts, has 
broken ground for first unit of new plant on 
100-acre tract near Cordele, Ga.; it will be 
one-story, 100 x 160 ft., equipped for produc- 
tion of electric steel castings. Later building 
will be extended to 700 ft. long, and opera- 
tions concentrated at this point. Company 
also plans erection of pattern shop, mechani- 
cal and chemical laboratory, storage and dis- 
tributing unit and office building. Entire proj- 
ect will cost over $100,000 with equipment. 


General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, 
Washington, asks bids until April 17 for 
wire rope, steel springs, car wheels, cable, 
sheet iron or steel, pipe fittings, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, electric drills, screw spikes, trans- 
formers, insulated wire, metal valves, hose 
couplings and other mechanical equipment 
(Schedule 2856). 


Board of City Commissioners, Miami, Fla., 
is considering a municipal electric light and 
power plant in connection with extensions and 
improvements in city waterworks. It is pro- 
posed to arrange fund of $470,000 for work. 
L. L. Lee is city manager. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until 
April 11 for six motor-driven rotating pumps 
(Schedule 9843) for Annapolis Navy Yard; 
12 pneumatic riveting hammers and five port- 
able pneumatic drills (Schedule 9846) for 
Boston Navy Yard; motor-driven boiler tube 
cleaning outfits and equipment (Schedule 9829) 
for Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Mare Island and 
Puget Sound yards, seven l1-ton and one 
3-ton hand-operated trolley hoists (Schedule 
9835) for Eastern and Western yards; until 
April 18, wire rope and seizing strand 
(Schedule 9854), 1200 aluminum chairs (Sched- 
ule 9833) for Eastern and Western yards: 
five flat railway cars, 60,000-lb. capacity, and 
three box cars (Schedule 9861) for Lualualei 
and West Lock naval stations; about 375 
aluminum alloy propeller blades and 24 metal 
aircraft propeller hubs (Schedule 9856) for 
Philadelphia and San Diego yards. 













































































































4q CENTRAL DISTRICT > 


Marie Gas & Oil Co., Law and Finance 
Building, Pittsburgh, plans expansion in oil 
storage and distributing plant on Herrs Is- 
land, including installation of equipment. 
Company will carry out general development 
plan in properties, purchasing operating equip- 
ment and new steel barges. Financing is 
being arranged for $250,000, considerable part 
of fund to be used for purpose noted. 


National Radiator Corpn., Johnstown, Pa., 
has had reorganization plans approved, pro- 
viding for acquisition of properties and is- 
suance of securities by new corporation. 
Production will be increased at main plant 
and Johnstown, and operations resumed at 
branch plant at Trenton, N. J. 


Erie Brewing Co., Erie, Pa., has begun 
plant expansion and modernization program. 
Cost over $75,000 with machinery. 


Charleston Body & Mfg. Co., Owens, W. 
Va., has been organized by C. W. Hickman 
and J. K. Lance, both of Charleston, to man- 
ufacture automobile bodies and automotive 
equipment. 


Union Brewing Co., New Castle, Pa., re- 
cently organized, has taken over former plant 
of Standard Brewing Co., and has work under 
way on extensions and improvements. Addi- 
tional machinery will be installed. Cost over 
$60,000 with equipment. 


Cleveland & Sandusky Brewing Co., 2600 
Carroll Avenue, Cleveland, H. C. Lang, presi- 
dent, has plans for two new multi-story addi- 
tions to plant on East Fifty-fifth Street, 
including additional equipment. Improvements 
will be made in present brewery. Cost about 
$250,000, of which approximately $150,000 will 
be used for machinery. E. A. Broberg, 2014 
West Fifty-third Street, is architect. 


Battery Grid Machine Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
has been organized by C. H. Judkins and 
Walter Van Hoefen, 801 Marshall Building, 
and associates, to manufacture special ma- 
chinery and parts. 


Contracting Officer, Material Division, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids until April 12 
for oil temperature rod assemblies, cil tem- 
perature regulator shutter levers, bell cranks 
and other equipment (Circular 498); until 
April 17, 2828 engine control assemblies (Cir- 
cular 482), fire extinguishers and brackets 
(Cireular 488), 7500 gas valve assemblies 
(Circular 481), 25 turning, wiring and bur- 
ring machines, 15 tinner’s beaders and 
crimpers, 10 tinner’s beaders, 20 tinner’s bench 
formers (Circular 490), turnbuckle barrels, 
rod and clevis, turnbuckle assemblies, etc. 
(Circular 487). 


Forest City Brewing Co., Cleveland, recently 
organized to take over Brewery, Union 
Avenue, S. E., has approved expansion and 
improvement program. Cost about $400,000 
with equipment. J. M. Harris is head. 


Great Lakes Sugar Co., Findlay, Ohio, is 
planning improvements in beet sugar mill, in- 
cluding machinery replacements and new 
equipment. 


Zanesville Brewing Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
affiliated with Ohio Ice Co., same city, H. A. 
Chrisner, general manager, is considering 
erection of new plant. Cost over $200,000 
with machinery. 


Sinker-Davis Co., 230 South Missouri Street, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of boilers, gover- 
nors, saw mill machinery, etc., has purchased 
plant and business of Fire-King Stoker Co., 
44 South Capitol Avenue. Stoker production 
in future will be concentrated at plant of 
purchasing company, where line will be de- 
veloped, including parts manufacture and as- 
sembling. 


City Council, Washington, Ind., is consider- 
ing fund of about $200,000 for extensions and 
improvements in municipal sewage system, 
including disposal plant, and installation of 
machinery, pipe lines, etc. 


Tivoli Brewing Co., 10129 Mack Avenue, 
Detroit, will make improvements in plant, in- 
cluding installation of storage facilities and 
equipment. Howard H. Colby is executive 
vice-president. 


Frankenmuth Brewing Co., Frankenmuth, 
Mich., is considering erection of one-story 
addition, initially for storage and distribu- 
tion, and later to be equipped as a brewery. 
Present cost about $40,000. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., manufacturer of bar and tavern equip- 
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It’s the over 60 years of diversified experience 

engineering for the old and leading manu- 

facturers of the commonest metal articles 

in use that enables ““BAIRD” to embody in 
its machines mechanical details making possible high 
production of precision work at low cost. 


BAIRD HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE, AUTOMATIC 
LATHES FOR CHUCKED AND FOR CEN- 
TERED WORK UP TO 11%” DIAMETER, 
show savings in the operations of turning, facing, 
boring, reaming, drilling, chamfering, milling, 
threading, &c. 

Automatic Chucks and Automatic Controls leave 
the operator the least work to do, that of simply 
taking out finished work and putting in the ma- 
chine another piece of work. In some cases the 
machine does that too. 

The feature of “TURN AROUND JOB?” in con- 
nection with Double Indexing is an exclusive 
“BAIRD” detail. After passing through the ma- 
chine for one operation the work is turned around 
and immediately sent through the machine a sec- 
ond time and operated on from the other end. 


BAIRD 8 Spindle Internal Grinder 


BAIRD MULTIPLE SPINDLE, VERTICAL, INTER- 
NAL GRINDER. 

The features of Automatic Mechanical Chucks as em- 
bodied in the Baird Automatic Lathes apply to this Auto- 
matic Grinder also. 

The Grinding Wheels in this Baird Machine can each 
be according to the requirements of the work at each 
grinding station as to size, kind, speed, amount of feed, 
amount taken off in truing the wheel and the readjustment 
because the mechanical details governing these factors at 
each wheel are all independent of any other wheel. 

Two different diameters of holes may be ground at the 
one pass through the machine. 

Double Indexing and “THE BAIRD TURN AROUND 
METHOD” are also applicable to this machine. 

Never mind what we may have done for others but send 
along sample and/or prints of your own work stating 


quantities, for an engineering study and report without 


obligation. 


“Ask BAIRD About It’’ 


THE BAIRD MACHINE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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ment and fixtures, is arranging for resump- 
tion of operations, reinstating close to 1500 
persons. Headquarters are at 629 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


City Council, North Muskegon, Mich., is 
planning installation of new pumping plant 
and filtration station for municipal water- 
works. Cost about $40,000 with machinery. 
Boulay & Harrison, 914 Summit Street, Toledo, 
Ohio, are consulting engineers. 


Superior Sugar Refining Co., Menominee, 
Mich., recently organized, capital $100,000, 
plans operation of a beet sugar refinery in 
this vicinity. Alfred A. Henes, Menominee, is 
head. 


4 NEW ENGLAND > 


Penn Oil Burner Co., Clinton, Mass., or- 
ganized a few months ago by Arthur Altman, 
Clinton, and associates, has leased part of 
local Rodger mill for manufacture of oil 
burners and oil-burning equipment for do- 
mestic service. Office building at site has been 
leased for company headquarters. Mr. Alt- 
man is treasurer; Joseph N. Gibbs is presi- 
dent. 


Consumers Brewery Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. L, has arranged for change of company 
name to Consumers Brewing Co., Inc., at 
same time increasing capital to $900,000, and 
plans improvements. Company has _ taken 
over former Elizabeth textile mills, Hillsgrove, 
R. L, and will remodel for new brewery. Cost 
over $175,000 with machinery. 


Construction Service, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, asks bids until April 11 
for new pumping plant and machinery for 
institution at Bedford, Mass. 


Empire Oil Burner Mfg. Co., Inc., East- 
hampton, Mass., has been organized by Alderic 


Fugere, 65 Northampton Street, and as- 
sociates, capital $50,000, to manufacture oil 
burners, oil-burning equipment and parts. 
Euclide Fugere, Easthampton, will be one 


of heads of company. 


Hampden Extract Co., Willimansett, Mass., 
has let general contract to Casper Ranger 
Construction Co., 6 Newton Street, Holyoke, 
Mass., for extensions and improvements in 
brewing plant. Cost over $70,000 with ma- 
chinery. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, N. H., 
manufacturer of knitting machinery, parts, 
etc., is removing equipment from plant of 
subsidiary, Standard-['rump Brothers Machine 
Co., Wilmington, Del., to Laconia works, 
where expansion will be carried out and 
production largely concentrated. 


4 MIDDLE WEST p> 


Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, plans expansion and improvements at 
oil refinery at Toledo, Ohio, including equip- 
ment. Cost about $250,000 with machinery. 


Department of Public Property, Springfield, 
Ill., Willis J. Spaulding, commissioner, plans 
early call for bids for building and equip- 
ment for municipal electric light and power 
plant. Cost over $85,000 with machinery. 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., Inter- 
state Building, Kansas City, Mo., is consulting 
engineer, 


Commen Council, Morris, Minn., has plans 
for new municipal electric light and power 
plant, and will ask bids soon for building 
and equipment. Fund of about $150,000 is 
being arranged. Robert J. Torrens, Shubert 
Building, St. Paul, Minn., is consulting en- 
gineer. 


Metal Producers’ Cooperative Association, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., care of Oliver H. 
Shoup, Colorado Springs, recently organized, 
is considering erection of new metal reduction 
plant near Boulder, Colo. Warwick M. Down- 
ing, Denver, is one of organizers. 


City Council, Urbana, IIl., has surveys under 
way for a municipal electric light and power 
plant. Cost over $100,000 with equipment. 
Warren & Ban Pragg, Inc., Milliken Building, 
Decatur, Ill, is consulting engineer. 


Piston Expander Co. of Illinois, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., has been organized by George L. Thon 
and C. F. Muench, with headquarters at 619 
Loucks Street, to manufacture automobile 
equipment and parts. 


Walter Brewing Co., Sixth Street and North 
Santa Fe Avenue, Pueblo, Coilo., is planning 
improvement and modernization program. 
Cost over $50,000 with machinery. Martin 
Walter, Jr., is general manager. 


Elgin Eagle Brewing Co., Elgin, lll, is 
considering extensions and improvements, in- 


cluding additional machinery. Cost about 


$50,000 with equipment. 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Co., Twenty- 
seventh Avenue and ‘Twenty-seventh Street, 
South, Minneapolis, has reacquired all of 
business assets in Minneapolis that had been 
held by General Bronze Corpn., New York. 
Eugene Tetzlaff is president of Minneapolis 
company. 


Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., re- 
ports receipt of orders during week of March 
20-25 for 800 engines amounting to $250,v00. 
About 100 units are designed for motor trucks 
ordered by breweries; 200 for export to 
France and remainder for scattered domestic 
uses. Production is being stepped up from 18 
per cent to 25 per cent of capacity. 


South Side Malleable Casting Co., 2700 
South Fifteenth Street, Milwaukee, sustained 
loss of $50,000 by fire, March 20. Decision 
as to reconstruction awaits settlement of in- 
surance, 


4 SOUTH CENTRAL > 


Arbacoochee Mines & Smelters, Inc., 611 
Martin Building, Edwardsville, Ala., recently 
organized by A. L. Stabler and associates, 
has taken over about (j000-acre tract of gold 
properties in Arbacoochee, Ala., district, here- 
tofore held by Elliott Mining & Engineering 
Co., and plans development program, with in- 
stallation of drilling, mining and other ma- 
chinery. 


Elkhorn-Jellico Coal Co., Whitesburg, Ky., 
is planning to rebuild coal tipple at coai- 
mining properties. UVamaged machine shop 
will aiso be replaced. 


Mengel Co., Inc., Louisville, manufacturer 
of wire-bound boxes and containers, is in- 
creasing production schedule at local plant, 
also branch plant at St. Louis. More than 
200 workers have been reinstated. 


Board of Aldermen, Gretna, La., plans in- 
stallation of pumping machinery and other 
equipment in new filtration plant for municipal 
water system. Fund of $21,000 being arranged. 
Swanson-McGraw, Inc., Balter building, New 
Orleans, is consulting engineeer. 


W. G. Bush Brick Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
plans rebuilding portion of foundry and brick- 
manufacturing plant on adjoining site, Tower 
Island, recently destroyed by fire. Loss about 
$50,000 with equipment. 


W. R. King, Birmingham, has made an offer 
for Universal Metal Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 
placed in bankruptcy two years ago and since 
operated by a trustee. A hearing on offer 
has been set for April 4. 


q SOUTHWEST > 


Falstaff’ Brewing Corpn., 3681 Forest Park 
Boulevard, St. Louis, is planning expansion 
and modernization program, including three- 
story addition and installation of machinery 
for daily capacity of about 1600 bbl. Cost 
close to $300,000 with equipment. Company 
is disposing of stock issue of $1,239,000, part 
of fund to be used for purpose noted. Joseph 
Griesedieck is president. 


Day & Night Auto Safety Signal Co., Inc., 
915 Olive Street, St. Louis, C. T. Jamison, 
president, recently organized, will manufac- 
ture a new automobile steering wheel and 
other automotive equipment. Productior wiil 
be carried out at plant of Master Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., 1609 North Broadway. 


City Council, Great Bend, Kan., has called 
special election to approve bonds for $150,000 
for erection of municipal power plant and 
system. Entire project to cost about $340,000 
with equipment. Other financing will be ar- 
ranged later. E. T. Archer & Co., New Eng- 
land Building, Kansas City, Mo., are consalting 
engineers. 


Quincy Brewing Co., Quincy, IIl., operated 
by Dick & Brothers, is planning extensions 
and modernization in branch storage and 
distributing plant at Kansas City, Mo., with 
installation of mechanical-handling and other 
equipment. Cost over $40,000. 


Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
are planning to rebuild car and repair shop 
at Kansas City, Kan., recently damaged by 
fire. Cost over $30,000 with equipment. 


Crescent Refining Co., Holdenville, Okla., 
has work under way on new oil refinery near 
city, primarily for gasoline production. Cost 
over $85,000 with machinery. H. H. Pegg, 
Allen, Okla., is engineer. 


Houston Ice & Brewing Co., Houston, Tex., 
has plans for new brewery near city limits, 
including power house, pumping plant and 
other departments. Cost about $265,000 with 
equipment. William Peddicord, Houston, is 
architect. 





Panama Refining Co., Kilgore, Tex., plans 
rebuilding oil refinery recently damuged by 
fire. Cost close to $35,000 with equipment. 
Company has recently been chartered under 
State laws by W. H. Sanders and Thomas 
Potter, Kilgore. 


Doheny Stone Drill Co., Clay Street, Hou- 
ston, Tex., manufacturer of oil-well drilling 
machinery, etc., has taken over building on 
Calhoun Road for new plant unit. Cost about 
25,000. Headquarters of company are at 
714 West Tenth Street, Los Angeles. 


q PACIFIC COAST > 


Don Carlos Brewing Co., Los Angeles, has 
plans for new brewery on l5-acre tract in 
western part of city, with power house, pump- 
ing plant, machine shop and other depart- 
ments. Cost about $450,000 with machinery. 
Bryant & Shaw, 1610 Cosmo Street, are archi- 
tects in charge. 


Shell Oil Co., 108 West Second Street, Los 
Angeles, plans rebuilding and repairing oil 
refinery at Dominquez, near Los Angeles, re- 
cently damaged by earthquake, including power 
house, furnaces, pipe lines, etc. Cost over 
$200,000. 


Water and Power Commission, Los Angeles, 
has authorized fund of $524,870 for extensions 
and improvements in city power system, includ- 
ing transmission and distributing lines, power 
substations and other structures. Bureau of 
Power and Light, 207 South Broadway, is in 
charge. 


William Dreher, 509 North Tenth Street, 
Sacramento, Cal., and associates have author- 
ized plans for a new brewing plant, with main 
multi-story unit and auxiliary structures. Cost 
over $400,000 with machinery. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
1l for one motor-driven radial drill press 
(Schedule 9820); until April 18, three motor- 
driven sensitive drilling machines (Schedule 
9827), one motor-driven vertical band resaw 
(Schedule 9847) for Puget Sound Navy Yard; 
200 oxygen cylinders (Schedule 9798) for San 
Diego yard; eight 80-gal. aluminum or cor- 
rosion-resisting steel kettles (Schedule 9831), 
corrosion-resisting steel wire rope (Schedule 
9851), five portable electric pumps and spare 
parts (Schedule 9857) for Mare Island Navy 
Yard. 


Mammoth Mines Corpn., care of Earl Pulver, 
2120 Smith Tower Building, Seattle, is con- 
sidering new reduction plant for copper min- 
ing near Butte, Mont., with installation of 
mining machinery, etc. Cost over $100,000 
with equipment. 


Horluck’s, Inc., Westlake Avenue and Mercer 
Street, Seattle, has plans for new one-story 
brewery. Cost about $60,000 with equipment. 
George Horluck is president. 


Standard Oil Co. of California, 605 West 
Tenth Street, Los Angeles, will rebuild bulk oil 
storage and distributing plant at Winters- 
burg, Cal., damaged by recent earthquake. 
Cost about $75,000 including tanks and other 
equipment. 


Board of Public Works, Seattle, asks bids 
until April 26 for completion of Diablo power 
plant and construction of double transmission 
line on steel towers, forming section of 
municipal power development on Skagit River. 
Cost about $1,620,000. J. D. Ross, superin- 
tendent, city lighting department, in charge. 


q FOREIGN > 


Alfredo B. Duarte, Merida, Yucatan State, 
Mexico, has organized a company to erect a 
sugar refinery. Local site has been acquired 
and construction will proceed on several one- 
story units. Cost over $150,000 with ma- 
chinery. 


German National Railways, Berlin, Ger- 
many, are planning electrification of line from 
Augsburg to Nuremberg, about 87 miles, at 
cost of 33,000,000 m. (about $7,850,000) in- 
cluding steel tower electric system and rail- 
way equipment. Plans also are being con- 
sidered for electrification of line from Magde- 
burg to Halle, about 54 miles, at cost of 
9,000,000 m. (about $2,140,000). 


Ministry of Interior, Chinese National 
Government, Peking, China, is planning erec- 
tion of Government-owned plant for manu- 
facture of ammonium sulphate and heavy in- 
dustrial chemicals. Cost, 11,000,000 yuan 
(about $2,100,000) with machinery. 


Ministry of Communications, Paris, France, 
has authorized erection of nine new high- 
power broadcasting stations. Fund of 100,- 
000,000 fr. (about $4,000,000) has been ar- 
ranged for work. 
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National’s Latest Contribution 


HEADER, adapted for both steel and non-ferrous 
sks bids | metals, and designed to supplement present methods 
smission | for producing those jobs which have been headed 


tion of 
. with great difficulty. Parts made from stock which cannot 


—_— be easily cold headed, but require the fine finish of cold 
work, can be produced to advantage on this new machine. 


aed Cold blanks are automatically cut direct from a coil or 
ne fed from a hopper. The portion to be upset is heated elec- 


rcquired 


ral one- : . 
th ma- trically by an accurately controlled current, and since a 
eal very short interval elapses between heating and heading, the 
ties, at product has an excellent finish. 
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coat of by this new National Automatic Electric Header. It fills 
a definite need. 
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What the Machine 
Has Done to Us 


(Continued from Page 571) 
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should be considered in the light of 
collateral evidence offered by statis- 
tics derived directly from physica! 
volume data. The physical volume 
series used in Chart 34 was supplied 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc. It is an extension 
of the series developed by the Bureau 
of the Census. Index numbers for 
production in manufacturing indus- 
tries are computed by. taking the rela- 
tive production in volume (not value) 
of each individual commodity in each 
year as a percentage of its base year 
production and combining these per- 
centages into an average by weight- 
ing each percentage by the impor- 
tance of the particular commodity. 
The weights for manufactured com- 
modities are based on the relative 
value added to materials in the proc- 
ess of manufacture as shown by the 
census of the base year. The quan- 
titative figures from which the gen- 
eral average is computed are neces- 
sarily confined largely to commodities 
of a simple type. 

Having already observed how the 
factor “wage earner” cancels out in 
the computation we may proceed at 
once to calculate the horsepower ca- 
pacity per unit of physical volume as 
an index number directly from the 
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HART 32 — Relation 

of Wage Earners to 

Horse Power per 100 

Workers. (Based upon 

data previously published 
in this series) 


figures for horsepower capacity and 
for physical volume of production. We 
thus obtain a curve comparable with 
the lowest of the four curves of Chart 
33 and find it to be in substantial 
agreement in all of its movements ex- 
cept only that, being undistorted by 
violent price fluctuations, it shows a 
greater degree of evenness in move- 
ment. It probably reflects, therefore, 
more accurately the actual changes 
that have taken place and is the more 
suitable for analysis. 


The Suggested Trend of 
Mechanization 


ww y+ 


Chart 35 represents an attempt to 
discover the trend of mechanization 
in the manufacturing industries in 
terms of the changing horsepower ca- 
pacity provided per average wage 
earner for the average output of that 
wage earner in units of physical 
volume. 


(Continued on Advertising Page 12) 


HART 33 (a) — 

Mechanization with 
Respect to Dollar Vol- 

ume of Production 


HART 33 (b)— 

Mechanization with 
Respect to Physical vol- 

ume of Production 








— $$ __________—_— Relatives— ~ —- FF 

Hp. Hp. 

Hp. Hp. W. E. W. E. 

W.E W. E. $ Value Added $ Production 
$ Value Added $ Production W. P. I. W. P. I. 
Year W. E. W. E. W. E. W.E 
1869 1,682 694 1,573 653 
1879 1,729 636 1,018 375 
1889 1,411 634 810 361 
1899 2,095 888 1,095 463 
1904 2,145 914 1,257 544 
1909 2,190 904 1,480 610 
1914 2,297 930 1,563 633 
1919 1,181 473 1,639 657 
1921 1,717 721 1,677 704 
1923 1,278 545 1,288 550 
1925 1,335 570 1,382 590 
1927 1,410 619 1,343 590 
1929 1,350 612 1,303 592 
Hp.—Horsepower. 


W. E.—Wage Earner. 
W. P.I.—Wholesale Price Index. 
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Pickling 
Equipment 
that passes 
the test of 



































@ Light weight rolled Monel Metal pickling 
room equipment, good as new after four years 
service. These WEAVER baskets, designed 
for the Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, are con- 
structed entirely of standard rolled Monel 
Metal parts for 3,000 lbs. load of pressed 
steel auto wheel discs... Monel Metal 





move- pickling carriers designed and built by 

KLAAS MACHINE & MFG. CO., 
refore, 4313 E. agth St., Cleveland, Obio 
hanges 


—’ 15 TIMES THEIR OWN WEIGHT CARRIED SAFELY ...-+ IN BOILING 
ACID . ++ IN THESE LIGHT WEIGHT MONEL METAL BASKETS 


atten @ Never let anyone tell you that pickling equip- | which emphasizes Monel Metal’s ready adaptability. 
ae ment must be heavy and cumbersome in ordertobe Although these sturdy baskets were designed to 
wage ff strong and durable. “Excess baggage” inthe pickling meet the user’s individual requirements, they are 
vale department went out when Monel Metal equipment _ built entirely of standard rolled Monel Metal flats, 
came in! angles, bolts and rivets. These parts, together with 
“ Consider these two Monel Metal pickling bas- | Monel Metal hooks, chain, tie-rods, wire and many 
— kets. They’re comparatively light in construction— _ other items used in the pickling room, are all avail- 
— yet they easily carry loads 15 times their own weight. _ able from stock. 
i. After four years of constant daily service, they are Your regular fabricator or sheet metal contractor 
ca still in perfect condition. Thanks to will tell you how Monel Metal equipment 
3 Monel Metal’s rugged strength and high can pare down costs in your pickling 
2 corrosion resistance, they don’t show a department, Consult them—or write us. 
0 sign of weakness—or even appreciable e: © ‘sim 
wear! talnang appronienately twe-thids Nickel ond one-chied capper 
d Note also their ingenious construction _ va 
0 
2 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The results are not so incompatible 
with known facts as they might at 
first glance appear. The marked de- 
viations above the indicated trend for 
the years 1869 and 1879 may have 
resulted from quite logical causes. 
The figures were certainly reported 
much less accurately than in more 
recent years. Power capacity of 
prime movers was much less accu- 
rately known before the development 
of electrical apparatus than it has 
been since. Water powers were a 
much larger proportion of total prime 
movers in factories in those days than 
they are now. They were probably 
reported more often on the basis of 
maximum flow than an average flow. 
Transmission by shaft, belt, rope 
drive and cast tooth gearing was 
much less efficient than modern trans- 
mission so that relatively much more 
prime mover capacity was required. 


The deviation at 1921 scarcely re- 
quires further comment here. That 
maximum rate of increase in power 
capacity on the basis of output should 
not have occurred in the decade of 
the 1890’s to correspond with maxi- 
mum rate of increase in power ca- 
pacity per wage earner is to be con- 
sidered in the light of the more re- 
cent developments in the efficiency of 
the application of power to productive 
processes as a whole. Thus the trend 
line exhibits a contra-flexure within 
the decade 1910 to 1920, indicating a 
relative increase in the rate of physi- 
cal productivity with respect to 
power input. This is in accord with 
the known increases in productivity 
that came with the development of 
mass production methods. As mass 
production is, by its very nature, ap- 
plicable primarily to those industries 
accounting for a large share of total 
production, the effect on the average 
is prompt and pronounced. 

The course of current development 
is as yet less certain since horsepower 
capacity figures beyond 1929 are not 
available at the time of writing. It 
is, nevertheless, a known fact that 
what might perhaps be called an ap- 
plication of some of the principles of 
mass production without the mass has 

(Continued on Advertising Page 14) 
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Chart 34—Relation of Horse Power to Physical Volume of Production, Computed on National 
Industrial Conference Board's Weighted Volume Series 


HART 35—Trend 
of Mechanization 
in Manufacturing in 
Terms of Unit Phys- 
ical Volume per 
Average Wage Earner 
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but Gargoyle Lubricants stand up and 
assure smooth operation, lower costs 


In many cases where equipment operates under 
high temperatures and severe pressures, burned-out 
bearings and operating delays frequently occur. 

At the modern plant of the Central Iron and Steel 
Company in Harrisburg, Pa., however, bearing fail- 
ures are held to a minimum and operating delays 
are almost unknown. Plant engineers give much of 
the credit for this smooth machine operation to 
Gargoyle Lubricants which, despite the severe con- 
ditions they must meet, stand up and provide ade- 
quate lubrication at all times. 

Central’s plant operating records show that, with 
Gargoyle Lubricants in use, oil cost per rolling hour 
is decreasing each year. In addition, maintenance 
and repair costs are being held to a minimum and 


% ¥ ats “a . 
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troublesome deposits have been entirely eliminated. 
Records of leading plants in every industry show 
that, although oil cost amounts to less than 1% of 
total costs of conversion, correct lubrication can pro- 
duce substantial savings. If you are interested in 
savings that may amount to many times the total 
annual cost of oil—ask a Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative to give you the facts about correct lubri- 
cation. He will be glad to show you lower-cost 
records made by plants in your own industry — 
operating under similar conditions to yours. 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches and distributors 
throughout the world. 


Lubricating | 


Oils 
VACU UM 


CORPORATION 
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MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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been spreading from industry to in- 
dustry. It seems quite reasonable to 
expect that if the maximum has not 
actually been reached, as suggested, 
it is being approached more nearly. 


APRIL 6, 1933 


Summary 


Thus it appears that the output of 
manufacturing industry has two as- 
pects—the one with respect to money 
value and the other with respect to 
physical volume. The relations be 
tween these two depend on the fluc- 
tuations in commodity prices; fluctua- 
tions which at times may become 
violent as to both rate and extent of 
change. 

Value of output and volume of out- 
put must be considered in the aggre 
gate and both on a per wage earner 
and a per horsepower basis owing t 
the wide changes in numbers of wage 
earners and in horsepower capacities 
provided over the period covered. 

Consideration must be given value 
added by manufacture or its corre- 
sponding physical volume index as 
well as total value or total volume in- 
asmuch as the products of one in- 
dustry in many cases constitute the 
raw materials of others. Goods so 
passing from industry to industry 
would be included for both in totals 
but not in value added by manufac- 
turing. 

Underlying trends are disclosed 
with some degree of clarity in spite 
of lack of precision in absolute quan- 
tities because two methods of ap- 
proach serve as checks on each other. 
While it is difficult to group in a 
single index number the vast aggre- 
gate of countless kinds of things in- 
volved, data are available both on a 
volume equivalent of value basis and 
on a direct volume basis. 


The final curves of growth and 
trend of horsepower per wage earner 
for each unit of value output and 
each unit of volume output per wage 
earner suggest “S” curve character- 
istics as might be expected from the 
knowledge that these final curves are 
composites of the growth of value of 
output and physical volume of out- 
put, numbers of wage earners and 
horsepower capacity per wage earn- 
er; all of which suggest similar char- 
acteristics. 

Results obtained from volume data 
are less distorted by violent price 
fluctuations than are results obtained 
from value data. Results from vol- 
ume data are therefore selected as the 
more reliable indicators, after having 


been checked against results from 
value data. 
Present indications suggest that 


horsepower per unit of physical vol- 
ume has passed a maximum. Fig- 
ures for 1931 and for 1933, when 


available, will certainly reveal ab- 
normal deviations from _ indicated 
trend. 


Close approach to a maximum is 
clearly indicated even though subse- 
quently available data or unforeseen 


developments may change the aspect 
of the immediate or near future situ- 


ation. 





Clutch Prevents Overloads 


on Machine or Motor 


ge hen aia safety clutches de- 
4 signed to act quickly and there- 
by prevent building up an overload 
on either the driven machine or 
the motor are being offered by the 
G-O-B Engineering Co., Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago. The housing is 
loose on the driven machine shaft, 
thereby eliminating all friction when 
the pawl is disengaged. The de- 
signers recommend that the clutch be 
placed on the motor shaft, because 
with this arrangement a_ smaller 
clutch may be used with resulting low 
first cost. 

The clutch consists of a housing 
which is keyed or otherwise attached 
to a rotating part of the driving ma- 
chine. An extension of the shaft of 
the machine being driven is fitted by 
means of a key with a special bush- 
ing which rotates inside the housing 
where it can be engaged by the pawl. 
This pawl is mounted on the inside 
of the housing and it is held in posi- 
tion by an adjustable load spring 
which can be sealed against tamper- 
ing. 

When the overload occurs for 
which the spring is set the pawl is 
quickly thrown out from engagement 
with the bushing and is locked in 
the open position by a reset lever. 


The clutch housing, shown at the extreme left, is bolted- 


to the hub of the driving wheel. 








f 


The driving machine then runs light, 
that is without friction except that 
due to its own characteristics. An 
automatic electrical device can be fur- 
nished to shut down the motor when 
the clutch throws out. To reset the 
clutch arrows marked on the housing 
and on the driven shaft must be 
brought to face each other. A 180- 
deg. turn on a cam throws up the 
reset lever permitting the pawl to 
drop and engage the bushing. 

The pawl and the reset lever are 
made of case-hardened cast steel. 
The bushing is made of cold-rolled 
steel and the housing may be made 
either of cast iron or steel. A felt 
washer prevents dust from entering 
the housing where it fits over the 
driven shaft. These clutches are 
made for shafts from 5/16 in. to 8 
in. in diameter. 





The Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co., Easton, Pa., has de- 
veloped a method of maintaining hy- 
draulic balance in its multi-stage 
type centrifugal pumps. The im- 
pellers of these pumps are arranged 
so that the suction inlets are opposed 
to each other. Where the number 
of stages is even, as in a four-stage 
pump, half of the impeller inlets face 
left hand, half right hand. In a three- 
stage pump, the suction inlet of one 
impeller faces left hand, the other 
two right hand. A feature of the de- 
sign is a distance bushing placed be- 
tween the two directly opposed im- 
pellers of a proper diameter. 


The driving pawl is held in 
position by a load spring. 


releases the 


An_ overload 
pawl instantly and throws 
it into a locked position. 
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J & L STANDARD Spring Wire may be worked into 
springs of the various sizes, shapes and tensions with a 
dependability which means much in economy and speed of 
production. It is the standard, high quality grade with nicely 
balanced strength, resilience, toughness and workability. 
No greater satisfaction in spring making may be had than 
through the use of J & L STANDARD Spring Wire. 


Catalog data or specific information regarding J & L wire 


products is available without obligation on your part. 


J&L WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire Rods 
Cold Heading Wire 


Basic and Bessemer Wood 


Screw Wire 


Basic and Bessemer Screw 


Stock Wire 
Standard Spring Wire 
Bright, Annealed and Gal- 


vanized Wire 


Bright, Galvanized and 
Coated Nails 


Polished and Galvanized 
Staples 


Galvanized Barbed Wire 
Woven Wire Fence 
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Use of All-Helical-Gear Transmission 


Made Possible by New Equipment 


(Concluded from page 537) 


have been checked for lead, size, ec- 
centricity and form. The test, which 
is similar to the service condition met 
by a gear when it is assembled in the 
transmission case, takes into account 
the working of the gear both during 
idling and when the brake is applied. 
The gear to be tested is rolled with a 
master gear at 900 r.p.m. by means 
of a 20-hp. reversible motor; this mo- 
tor is of the sleeve type rather than 
ball-bearing, so that all sound is 
eliminated and any noise is concen- 
trated in the gears being tested. The 
motor is mounted on four rubber pads 
at the left-hand side of the machine. 
The machine itself has a well-ribbed 
cast-iron base. The horizontal work- 
ing spindle is on a sliding head and 


er-type electric furnace for 9 hr. 20 
min. Blanks are placed on trays; 
every 12 min. a tray is placed by the 
operator against the preceding one 
which is mechanically pushed its own 
length, thus discharging a tray at the 
finish end of the furnace. The various 
heating zones are held within 10 deg. 
F. of the required temperature by 
means of recording potentiometers 
which govern the heating elements in 
the furnace and record existing tem- 
peratures. The loading temperature is 
1620 to 1660 deg. F., at which they 
are held for 1 hr. 15 min. By means 
of a blower, which brings down the 
temperature in the necessary furnace 
zone, gears are cooled to 1325 deg., 
where they are held for 3 hr. A 





Gears are inspected for noise and to determine whether bearings are in the proper loca- 
tions and heights on this Chrysler-designed running-in machine. Twelve per cent of all 
production work is subjected to this rigid examination. 


is brought into position by a rack op- 
erated by hand and locked to a pre- 
determined location. Twelve per cent 
of all production work is subjected to 
this rigid examination to insure ab- 
sence of gear noises. 

After gear teeth are cut they are 
inspected 100 per cent for eccentric- 
ity, being rolled with a master gear 
for size, runout and tooth form. They 
then go to a Bolender burnishing ma- 
chine, where the tooth surface is light- 
ly burnished. After lapping, gears 
are washed with Sonoco spirits, run 
through hot water rinse and matched 
for proper bearing and size on a spe- 
cial machine. They are rolled for 
correct backlash, and the sliding gears 
are fitted to the spline shaft. When 
gears are assembled in the transmis- 
sion case the assembled product is 
tested for noise and eccentricity. 


Gear blanks are annealed after 
forging by being put through a push- 


gradual cooling of the gears follows 
until they are down to about 800 deg. 
At that point they are lifted from the 
furnace and placed in water to cool. 
The micro-structure resulting from 
this heat treatment is lamellar pearl- 
ite showing a Brinell hardness of 187 
to 207. Scale is removed by pickling, 
after which the gears are inspected 
for hardness, and then sent to the 
gear cutting department. 


After gears are finish machined, 
they are heated for 45 min. in a 
rotary electric ‘furnace previous to 
hardening. They are loaded into the 
furnace at 2%-min. intervals, the fur- 
nace being at a temperature of about 
1375 deg. F., and they emerge at 1480 
to 1490 deg. At the unloading end of 
the furnace they are submerged for 
1% min. in a cyanide bath, after 
which they are quenched in oil. They 
are washed in hot water and placed 
in baskets which carry them through 





the draw furnace at 400 deg. for 45 
min. Following this they are wire 
brushed and checked for hardness, 
which must be within a range of 51 
to 54 on the Rockwell C scale. The 
production method of checking is by 
means of a scleroscope with limits of 
76 to 80. To prevent distortion, coun- 
tershaft gears are inverted during 
quenching; that is, the small gears 
are down. 

All transmission gears are made of 
a modified S.A.E. 6150 steel of the 
following analysis: Silicon, 0.10 to 
0.20 per cent; sulphur, maximum, 
0.035; carbon, 0.47 to 0.52; phosphor- 
us, maximum, 0.030; manganese, 0.70 
to 0.90; chromium, 0.80 to 1.00; and 
vanadium, minimum, 0.10 per cent. 


R. F. C. Has Advanced 


Little for Construction 


WASHINGTON, March 31.—Of the 
$2,083,750,079.63 advanced in cash by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion up to the close of business on 
March 21, only $19,682,000 had been 
disbursed for self-liquidating projects. 
Agreements had been made to ad- 
vance $186,395,683.39 to aid in financ- 
ing 95 self-liquidating construction 
projects, according to the corpora- 
tion’s report, but $862,784.37 of this 
had been canceled or withdrawn, 
leaving $165,850,899.02 to the credit 
of borrowers. 


Among the larger self-liquidating 
advances were $13,000,000 to finance 
construction of a combined rail and 
highway bridge across the Mississippi 
at New Orleans; $2,327,000 for a new 
water pumping station for Chicago 
and $3,024,000 to the Metropolitan 
Water District ,of southern Cali- 
fornia for an aqueduct to carry water 
from the Colorado River to Los An- 
geles and other southern California 
cities. 

The R. F. C. authorized 111 loans 
aggregating $359,885,015 to 62 rail- 
roads, of which $264,740 was canceled 
or withdrawn and $328,592,114.57 was 
disbursed to the carriers. For com- 
pletion of new rail construction, $47,- 
945,483 was loaned, while $13,550,000 
was loaned to the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad for con- 
struction and repair of equipment 
and the Dotsero cut-off. 








E. F. Houghton & Co., with plants 
at Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit, 
will manufacture and sell the prod- 
ucts formerly made by Weaver 
Brothers Co., Cleveland. J. C. Weav- 
er, formerly vice-president ef the lat- 
ter company, is now manager of the 
cleaner and pickling products depart- 
ment of E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Weaver Brothers’ products include 
pickling inhibitors, pickle pills for 
testing the strength of acid and alka- 
line solutions, Tanktite, a plastic, acid- 
resisting lining for tanks, and several 
other products used in the pickling 
of all types of metals. 
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